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LUTHER C, GREENLEAF, 


DEXTER BROTHERS 


ENGLISH 
SHINGLE STAIN 


preserves your shingles, makes the artistic house perfect, makes the 
ugly house artistic. Soft, velvety colors. No disagreeable odors. 
Send for sample colors. 


DEXTER BROTHERS COMPANY 


103 & 105 BROAD STREET : BOSTON MASS. 


Agents: H. M. Hooker Co., 128 W. Washington Street, Chicago; W. S. Hue 
York; John D. S. Potts, 218 Race Street, Philadelphia; F.H. McDonald, 619 
F. T. Crowe & Co., Seattle, —s Tacoma, Washington, and Portland, Or 
Front St., San Francisco, Cal.; W. W. Lawrence & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


If your brick or concrete house leaks ask about Antiaquatine. 




















MENNEN'S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 








“Baby” s Best Friend” 


Mennen’sr vi nd 

ts € haf fing, Sunburn, ‘Prickly Heat ar dChapping. 

t genuine is put up in nom 

refillable “Box that Lox,”” with Mennen’s 
ev where ga mail 25 cents, 


Talcum Toilet 1 It 


G ERHARD MENNEN co. 9 ene N. a 
nnen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Orient 
Heomwe s Borated Skin Soap ( 1 WI r) t. Si 








MAGAZINES CHEAP 








McCLURE’S } Regul 
DELINEATOR — 
WORLD’S WORK 7 FS 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 7.00 





SENSATIONAL PRICE 
FOR LIMITED TIME $4.50 


DON'T WAIT:—The offeris good for 
new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 
range for your magazine reading now 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
BUILDING, CHICAGO 








Address: THE 
REPUBLIC 

















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
READERS’ EXCHANGE 








FFERS to collectors and 
~ others the best opportun- 
ity in the country for secur- 





a Rane Rens ORONO 


ing pieces of furniture, china, 
pewter, Sheffield Plate, Fic. 








It will pay YOU to try it. 

















BACK NUMBERS OF 








INDOORS 


The Homebuilders’ Magazine, presenting large and small Houss ttas 
Lodges, and other Modern Structures, with Plans and Estimate cost. 
Building Methods and Economies, useful advice and suggestions given bv ex] 
nishing, Decorating and Collecting, Economics of Housekeeping, et Each i 

We have secured a small supply, and while it lasts we will send twenty-! 


five dollars. Don’t delay. When this stock is gone, no other copie 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CO. 


Republic Building, Chicago 


AND OUT 


ws, Hunting and Guest 
Altering and Maintenance, 
Gardening, Civic Art, Fur- 
out 70 pages 10 x 13 inches. 
express paid — for 
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No. 1931—Karpen Arm Chair. 
A Juxurious chair, filling of finest curled hair and down 
cushions, covered in Karpen Sterling Genuine Leather. 


You Can Afford 
Karpen Furniture 


Send for our Free Style Book and see for yourself. 

All our beautiful designs are shown in this book—over 
500 illustrations of pieces and suites from photographs, 
with full description of the famous Karpen Guaranteed 
Upholstered Furniture. 

And the book gtves you the prices 

You will be surprised and pleased to find that Karpen 
Furniture — standard the world over—costs no more 
than the commonplace. 

Our book shows the various woods, finish, and uphol- 
stery fabrics and leathers in the actual colors. It illus- 
trates the correct furnishing of every room in the 
house, with interiors drawn for us from plans and de- 
signs of the best-known decorators—correctly presents 
the patterns of the famous French, English and Colonial 
periods, in which the house of Karpen excels. Whether 
you buy furniture for a cottage or a mansion, you 
should have this book. 


All Karpen Up- K 

holstered Furni- arpen 
ture is guaran- Cvaranteed 
teed and bears 





It stands for the 
best material, 
the best work- 
manship and 
correct design. 


t phoistered 


this trade-mark: F urnilure 














Karpen Furniture is the only upholstered furniture 
that bears the maker's name. This trade-mark means 
Karpen Sterling leather—not split leather, but the tough, 
natural-grained outside of the hide. It means genuine 
fabrics and harmonious and lasting colors. It means 
Karpen Steel Springs specified by the United States 
Government. 

It is absolute assurance to you of honesty clear through 
—protection certainly to be desired when it is considered 
how easy it is to cover up fraud and deception in uphol- 
stered furniture. Karpen Furniture is built to last a 
lifetime and to hand down to other generations. Its 
correct form gives you not only the beauty of propor 
tion and symmetry, but the most satisfactory service 
as well. A delicious sense of comfort and ease is 
afforded by the form-fitting lines and correct balance 
which are individual with the Karpen rockers. 

Write today to the nearest Karpen address for Style 
Book “HS.” It will be forwarded to you together with 
the name « dealer in your vicinity whom we authorize 
to quote “_a special introductory price on Karpen 
Guarantee Upholstered Furniture. 


S. KARDEN & BROS. 


Karpen Building, Chicago Karpen Building, New Yort: 
L 




















MIRRORS %s 


that will fill your exact requirements, as 
to period and design, at no greater cost 
than stock goods. 
If your dealer does not handle our goods 
write for particulars. 
SAMUEL HARRIS MFG. CO. 
134-136 West 25th Street, New York 








Have a Good 
Water Supply — 


OU can have a good 
water supply. You can The 


The Kewanee System of Water 

Supply is not an imitation, is not a 

substitute—it is the original water 

system, involving the use of air pressure 

instead of gravity pressure. Avoid 
cheap imitations. 


: Kewanee 
have all the convenien- System does away 
ces, comforts and pro- with old fashioned 
tection of the best city at ae 
water works system. freeze, over-flow or 
You can have an oat wr ge a 
Kewanee Pneumatic Tank is 
abundant Supply of _ placed in the cellar or buried 
water delivered to / / it,heground. It is protected 
any point desired / and will last as long as the house 
sin / stands and give economical an 
Pn ag weer ; efficient service every year. 
laundry, 
lawn, garden 
’ 
barn—any- 
where. 


This service will 
be yours if you 


Over 8,000 Kewanee Systems in 
successful operation, supplying water for 
residences, Be as hospitals, asylums, clubs, 

apartment buildings and even small towns. 


install the 
Kewanee 
System of 
Water 


Let us show you what we can do for you. 

Let our engineers solve your water supply 

problem—no charge for specifications and 
estimates. 


Write for our illustrated catalog which explains 

everything. If you want information on the subject 

of water supply, this catalog will be of vital interest to 
you. Ask for catalog No. 6. 


Kewanee Water Supply Company 
Kewanee, Illinois. 
1566 Hudson-Terminal Building, 50 Church Street, 
New York City. 


710 Diamond Bank Building, Pittsburg. 
820 Marquette Building, Chicago. 











Do You Wanta 
in Your Home? 


Fireplace 
Do you want the cheer, the com- 
fort that only an open fire can 
givet Haven't you at least one 
room in your house which can be 








absolutely transformed by the addition of a fireplace! Or, if you are thinking of building, 
don't you owe it to yourself to find out all you can about fireplaces before deciding? 


QUR BEAUTIFUL FREE BOOK — ‘‘HOME AND THE FIREPLACE” 


isa regular mine of information about fireplace construction. It tells you what to seek 
in a fireplace and what to avoid. It tells all about Colonial Fireplaces, the only kind in 
the world sold under a positive guarantee of satisfaction. It telis all about the Celonial 
Pian that makes buying a fireplace as simple as ordering a picture. Besides, it contains 
a number of beautiful illustrations of the splendid Colonial Designs — just a few repre- 
sentative selections from the complete Colonial line with descriptions and prices. 

If you have any idea of building, or if you would like to know how and where you 
can add a fireplace to your present home, you need this book. 


WRITE TODAY A postal will do, your name and address is all we want, 
but we would suggest that you write at once. If you 
delay, you may lose this paper or forget sil about it. Just drop us a line right now, 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO., Dept.136, 12th Street and 46th Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















STEINWAY HALL A x 
DARCY GAW 


OUSE BEAUTIFUL READERS EXCHANGE 


ARTISTIC HOUSES DESIGNED, 
FURNISHED, AND DECORATED 


THE CRAFTERS 


LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 

















EDITH W. SHERIDAN 

904-20 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago 
Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 


ce 























116 E. 28th Street, New York City 


Write for particulars and prices 


Womrath Brothers & Company 


We are making our “Betsy Ross” rugs to harmo- 
nize with the color motif of your rooms. 
us samples of materials and we will make the rugs 
to carry out the general scheme. 


Send 





Refreshing Simplicity 


and inexpensive. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 
40 Yantic Road, Norwich Town, Conn. 


Ghe Beautiful Hand-Wowen 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in 
design 





Individuality, Distinctive Merit and 
Artistic Excellence 
may be secured through the 


Keith Method 
of House Furnishing by INDIVIDUAL SERVICE 


For more than 30 years we have studied 
Furniture, Carpets, Rugs, Curtains and 


Draperies, making it possible for you to pur- 
chase by mailthe most up to date designs, 
with as much satisfaction and senna as 


though you were a resident of Kansas City. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


pack, shipand guarantee fF 
the safe arrival of your 


purebases. Write for our beautiful Carpet, Rug and 





Curtain catalogue No. 897 or for loose leaf illustration § 
of any piece of furniture. 










CREOLE 


have the reputatic 
amples of the Frencha 
types known. We ha 
of this class of antiqu 

We are prepared in addition t 
accurate and beautiful 1 duet 
in single pieces and in suites 

eee 3 and drawings 
types will be ser 


R. 1. “SCHMIDI 


237-239 ROYAL STREET 


NEW ORLEANS 











A. PHELPS WYMAN 


17 &. VAN BUREN S 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT CHICAGO 








se 
THE LITTLE SHOF 
No. 610 Steinway Hall, 17 an Buren St Chicag 
Imports things for the house wear 
UNUSUAL AND INTERESTING 











Send $1.00 for our port- 
Build a am aw 9 of eeornees plans 
and our book “The Plan- 
ing and Building of Mode! Homes 


* just published, 
neatly 


bound, 6x9, finely illustrated on heavy paper, 
es, Bungalows and Country Houses. Explains 
r of ar t, owner and Builder and proper 


ARCHITECTURAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Dept:A Box404 HARTFORD, CONN. 
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“Td have sliding doors in my 
1 house if.I could only be sure they 
wouldn't stick or get off the track.” 

How many times have you heard 

} that? 
‘= The Allith Reliable Parlor 
Door Hanger overcomes every 
possible objection and makes sliding 
doors what they should be—a great 
convenience. 

For they cannot bind, stick or 
jump the track and the wheels are 
made of paper pressed so hard, they 
ml roll as noiselessly asa billiard ball. 


ZF 


=—— Se 


If you are building or remodeling 
| the house, you really ought to send 
tl for our latest catalog and give us 
the name of your architect. He 
knows our door hangers are good 
and will specify them if you say 

CW, the word. 
— ALLITH MANUFACTURING CO, Y 
M2) 2100 West Taylor Street CHICAGO (082 





|. Agents wanted in all parts of the country 
“| to get subscribers for the House Beautiful. 


WILLOWCRAFT FURNITURE 


We are manufacturers of 
finest quality French willow 
chairs, rockers, divans, swings 
and other pieces suitable for 
all the year round 
Freight pre- 

paid to all points 

east of the Missis- 
sippi River. Cata- 
logue mailed upon 
receipt of 25 cents, 
which will be re- 
funded if desired. 


THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 
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P. O. BOX A. NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 




















Don’t scold the maid! 











Swinging butl 
They’ll BE 
cause se! 
Our Dx 


’s pantry doors are DANGEROUS! 
EAK china, PINCH fingers and 
is accidents, unless cgntrolled, 
-Acting Check does it — 

e “flopping,” 
Stops the draught, 

Stops the DANGER! 

















ANY CAI 


ENTER CAN ATTACH IT 





Full Information 
for the Asking 


Oscar C. Rixson Co. 


111 West Harrison Street 





CHICAGO 
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The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
detail the decoration of asingle room, or to give yeneral 
suggestions for several rooms, in reply to letters from 
regular subscribers to Tue Hovse BEAvTIFUL. But it is 
necessary tO charge a@ small fee for detailed decorative 
schemes for an entire floor or for the house as a whole. 
Replies will be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. 

The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible, 
and written on one side of the paper only. The full name 
of the sender should be written on all plans and letters 


A SMALL COTTAGE 


The rooms of my cottage are all well lighted 
except the center room, used as a dining-room, which 
is lighted from the other rooms. The floors are 
covered each with a large woven almost room-size 
rug, in neutral tones, the centers mingled tan and 
dark red, the foot wide borders in green. The 

and red do not predominate but are suggested, 
so wall colorings can easily be made to blend with 
them. The walls are ceiled in a light wood, natural 
tone. It is these wall in which we are especially 
interested, feeling that a stain would be an agreeable 


change. 

Would you suggest browns (and of what tones) 
with the center room yellowish in tone, or greens 
with the center one of a lighter shade? 

The middle room, as stated, is used as a dining- 
room, the back room where the stairs are indicated, 
is almost a lost room as it is, having no especial 

. We were considering a change in the 
orm of the stairway, whereas now it runs per- 
fectly straight. up, we had thought of turning it 
below the ceiling line, making a landing and bring- 
ing it down into the room at right angles to its 
present form, which would make it more decora- 
tive and give the room more character. B.C. W. 

Your cottage shows a convenient and homelike 
arrangement. Where rooms are thrown together the 
color scheme should be as harmonious as possible, 
for large openings make any other treatment unde- 
sirable. The lightest color should be in the darkest 
room, which in your house is the dining-room. A 
light yellow is suggested for the dining-room, yellow 
ceiling, and yellow curtains. If this is too much 
yellow, it can be toned down by green; rugs with 
green, etc. The curtains could have plain bands of 
green. Light brown and a medium green could 
be used in the other rooms. Figured curtains could 
be used and the rugs which you already have. The 
ceilings would better be the same color as the walls 

The changes you are planning to make in the 
staircase will be a great improvement. 








A SMALL DRAWING-ROOM 


Please suggest treatment for a small drawing- 
room in a house where there are both a living-room 
anda library. The latter is a real book-room, and 
is used as such. The living-room is very informal, 
and is entirely a family room. I wish a more formal 
toom, yet one which is neither so stiff and cheerless 
as to be avoided by the family, for I do not believe 
in anything too fine for daily use, nor do I want 
any thing in the ornate French styles— I like 
English schemes better, and would like suggestions 
along this line. A. M. 8. 

You do not tell us the kind of woodwork in your 
room, so we take for granted that you are willing 
to begin at the beginning of things and work up- 
wards. We would suggest woodwork painted white, 
including the mantel, with furniture to match, un- 
less you wish to use mahogany. A good effect would 
be gained by using part mahogany and part white 
enameled furniture, but not in equal proportion; 
one should predominate. A good proportion would 
be a mahogany table, Sheraton or Hepplewhite, 










































Complete the effectiveness of the finish in your new house by 
using hardware trimmings that tastefully conform to the chosen 
style of architecture. From the severely plain to the highly 
elaborate designs, one may be equaliy certain of true artistic 
excellence, uniform quality and durability, by relying on 


argent’s 


ARTISTIC HARDWARE 


Whatever the style or finish may be, there 
is a full line of hardware to harmonize 
perfectly with it and carry out the de- 
sired effect. Over seventy attractive 
designs are shown in 


Sargent’s Book of Designs—Free 


together with helpful suggestions ta 
home builders. Explains the Easy- 
Spring Principle of Sargent’s Locks. 
The Colonial Book—also yours on 
request—is indispensable to lovers 
of this style. Write for both books. 


SARGENT & CO., 140 Leonard St., New York 
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is much more beautiful when stained with the soft, 
harmonious tones of 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Their colors have the same depth and richness that is 
found in nature, and houses stained with them melt 
harmoniously into the landscape. They cost 50% less 
then paint, wear as long and grow old gracefully—no 
cracking and pealing like paint—and being made of 
Creosote they preserve the wood. 

Samples on wood and Catalogue sent free on request 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., ‘gis Menutecturers 
28 DEARBORN AVE., CHICAGO 


Agents at all Central Points. 





Statned with Cubot’s Shingle Stains 
Robert C. Spencer, /r., Architect, Chicago 
































HITE HOUSE 


HES | it 


THE PUREST high-grade coffee, with an exceptionally SATISFYING FLAVOR, is 
the “ WHITE HOUSE” brand. We emphasize the fact that “White House” “offee 
does not come in contact with obnoxious odors, or dustand disease germs, in the proc- 
esses of preparing 1t for market, and is sureto reach the consumer in just the same superb 
condition as when we pack itin air-tight, closely-sealed, one,two, and three pound tins at 
our establishment,—the finest coffee factory in the world,— where it is roasted and blended 
and packed under the most PERFECT SANITARY CONDITIONS, automatic ma- 
chinery controlling the operations from the bag of import to the commercial packages 
in which itis sentout. JUST SAY TO YOUR GROCER: You MUST supply me with the 
famous ‘‘White House’”’ Coffee. Best grocers sell IT wherever fine coffees are wanted, 
DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, Principal Coffee Roasters, BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
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5! Sealed Boxes Only ! 
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By Grocers Everywhere! 
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MAGAZINES CHEAP 


McCLURE’S 
DELINEATOR Peis 
WORLD’S WORK 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL $7.50 











SENSATIONAL PRICE 
FOR LIMITED TIME $4.50 





DON’T WAIT: —The offer is good for 
new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 
range for your magazine reading now 





Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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two side chairs, one ar! 


two or three cane chairs, ename 


preferably, an English f 
any, a settle of mahogany 
andenamel. Walls pane! 


ing background for such furnit 


possible a high wainscot : 
be used with admirable 
daintiness can appear in a 
daintiness of chintz or cret 


the wainscot, use a striped pay 
amber, the darker stripe carr 


baskets in many colors - 


ete., but all blended in s 


harmonious. 

For curtains use 
band matching the flower 
large oriental one with a 


It may have a plain center 


CORRESPONDENCE 
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showing many colors, or it 


in which a good deal of 
the colors should be p: 


harmony of the room will | 


The drawing-room as 1 
seldom seen here. ‘The 
English room could well 


cluding the small firepla: 


the afternoon chats ove 


place would fill a middle gr 


formality of the living-ro 
stiffness of the reception- 
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SIMPLE FURNITURI 


I am furnishing a small | 
It seems to m¢ 
if well placed is more satisfact 
ture used as we see it in man) 
cheaper pieces or placed where it 
receptio! 


your advice. 


My parlor an 
pillars, in a style which [ 
I had my choice I would hz 


I think gives privacy and is 
corate. Please tell me what 
suggest colors for the room 


rough plan. 


You are quite right in t 


niture well arranged is 


furniture poorly arranged 


money go farther than lit 
Tnasmuch as the par! 


are connected, we would 


scheme in both rooms— : 
or a light golden-brown | 
add space to the house 


scheme, making the nort! 


Cypress stained a light b 


woodwork. The furnitur 


ground should be oak stain 
needed for a hall are a f 


settle, a chair, a receptacl 


the room is used as a wai 


zines and books. 

Green is an excellent c 
though rather common 
with a little yellow in 


might find a tapestry pape 


In the dining-room 
would be effective, with 


white rugs, and white ceiling 
made in several ways, but th 


















Hall’s 


Vegetable Sicilian 


Hair Renewer 


Falling Hair. Hall's Hair Renewer 
- Hall's ; Promptl 

stops falling hair because it destroys the germs 
that produce this trouble. We certainly believe 
that the intelligent and faithful use of this remedy 
will prove eminently satisfactory in these cases. 

Dandruff. Hall's Hair Renewer at once removes 
all dandruff from the scalp, and completely des- 
troys the dandruff germs. 
: Promotes Growth. Hall's Hair Renewer stimu- 
lates and nourishes the hair-bulbs and promotes 
a luxuriant growth of hair. 

A Splendid Dressing. Hall's Hair Renewer does 
not interfere with curling or waving the hair. 
Your Doctor. Show the “ingredients” to your 
amily physician. He is acquainted with each one, 


can give you a valuable opinion concerning 
their us« 


¢ 






: ? for falling hair, dandruff, etc. 
a ' R. P. Hatu & Co., Nashua, N. H. 
= ingredients. G| cerin. Capsicum ‘ea. Rose. 
oe ] ~ jay Rum. Sulphur. Borogly- 
J } Water. Perfume Galion: 





re | Does not Change the Color of the Hair 
lid You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


ou want everything printed in the newspapers, magazin 
de press of the United States on any particular subject? 


us vouror 





r, describing what you want us to clip, en- 
o, and we will send you our service for one month, mail- 
1 daily y all clippings found on yuur topic. 
nited States Press Clipping Bureau 
14 Renublic Bidg., State and Adams Streets 


r week 





Sheep Manure 
ci Kiln dried and pulverized. No weeds or bad 
§ »do Helps mature hustle. For garden, 
WAGon LOADS lawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 
LARGE BARREL, Cash with Order. 
¢ STABLE $4.0 Delivered to your Freight Station. 
Nanure 


Apply Now 
he Pulverized Manure Co., 24 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 





























{ 
/ 
fixture constructed and finished to har- 
ze with the decoration and furnishings of a 
not only affords satisfaction but lends dignity. 
e services of our designer are at an archi- 
disposal, or we will manufacture from his 
n designs if preferred. 
9 THE ENOS COMPANY 
\~_ - Makers of Lighting Fixtures 
\1\ 5S West 39th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
VL re, 19 N. Charles St.: San Francis 1748 
- t Tor 4 Ki t. W ; Pitts I 
> 4 Ne ler vd repre ative 
Kennar! & Co., Boston; W. K. ¢ a ¢ 
d nl e rd, Cl ago, Hl 
E lus rated catalogues will be furnished on application 
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ONE OF A SET OF ELEVEN CHIP- 
PENDALE DINING ROOM CHAIRS 





CORR -SPONDENCE By 
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ment is to hang the material from a brass rod placed 
at the top of the window. The curtain should reach 
the edge of the sill. With stained woodwork a 
colored curtain looks better than a white one. 
Scotch madras is transparent enough to allow the 
light to pass through, and may be found in beautiful 
shades of yellow, brown and green. In the hall, a 
plain green curtain will look well. With a blue- 
and-white scheme, no matter what style of wood- 
work, the curtain better be white, blue, or blue and 
white. 

For inexpensive furniture of good design and 
excellent wearing qualities, we would recommend 
simple mission pieces. 

As color schemes for the second story of your 
house, we would suggest a continuation of the hall 
treatment, green and white in one room, old rose and 
ivory in another, and blue and white in another. 
White painted woodwork is desirable in bedrooms. 
Mattings with rag rugs are always effective. 
ered papers with white ceilings are advised. 


Flow- 





A COLONIAL HOUSE 


Kindly suggest a decorative treatment for a large 
colonial house which is now being built. The ex- 
terior will be like many old houses seen in Penn- 
sylvania— gray walls, white trim, green blinds, 
green door, brass knocker. The windows have 
small panes, but are like ordinary windows. That 
is to say, they are not casements. Our architect 

oes not consider that casements suit the style of 
the house. The style is very attractive. The 
exterior pleases us, but we do not agree in regard to 








The A. J. Crawford Co. 


We are specialists in furnish- 
ing and interior decorating in 


the English Periods. 


The largest collection of Eng- 
lish furniture in America. 


Reproductions of our exclusive 
models at moderate prices. 


251-255 Fifth Avenue 
New York 








ARTISTIC PRACTICAL HOUSES —A new book for 1908 has been prepared showing 
the latest designs of houses of moderate cost for homes and forinvestments. This volume contains 
practical and skillful arrangements of floor plans and shows artistic exteriors equal to those of the 
most expensive work in the suburban architecture of America. If you want a house costing from 
$5,000 to $10,000, complete and convenient, and yet unusual and the opposite from 
commonplace, you will be interested in this new book. Price $2 by express prepaid. 
COLONIAL HOUSES showing perspectives and floor plans of handsome resi- 
dences costing from $10,000 to $30,000. Price $2 by express prepaid, 
A separate volume containing ALL. THE DESIGNS in the two books above mentioned, 
together with a selection of the most attractive illustrations from all previous issues of 
“Colonial Houses,” has also been prepared. Price $5 by express prepaid, Address 


1908 
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GURNEY HEATERS, measured by quality, economy 


and efficiency, are the standard of value. 
They are made of the best materials and by the highest 
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grade of mechanical and engineering skill; constructed under ak 
these conditions, they are unequalled in durability. _ 
There is, also, complete combustion of fuel and no waste of ia 


heat units, thus insuring great economy. 
The GURNEY HEATER, made either for hot water or 
steam, distributes the heat evenly and with a certainty that 
gives complete satisfaction to the user. 
Easily installed in old or new buildings, they appeal to those 
who want to eliminate extra care, and waste, or who 
want greatest value for amount expended. 
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Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


GURNEY HEATER MBFG. CO. 
188-200 Franklin St., Cor. Pearl St. BOSTON, MASS. 
New York Branch, 12 East 42nd Street 
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‘*“MODERN BATHROOMS”’ 


gives actual photographs and describes in detail 16 
different bathroom interiors ranging in price from 
to $542. No matter how much or how little you can 
afford for your bath i ittells you 
you can make your bath bsolutely healthful 
and sanitary, and how to get the best and most 
valuable equipment for the least possible money. 








price. 


Louisville : 325-329 West Main Street. 
London, Eng. : 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 





This Book is FREE fo every 
auseholder 


MODERN BATH-ROOMS 


Every man and every woman who wants to have a 
healthful, sanitary home should send at once for a | 
copy of this free book. Send for it now and read it. | 


This is the modern bathroom book. It contains over 100 beautifully illustrated 
pages of information that every householder should have. You want a health- 
ful, sanitary home. This book tells you how you can secure it. You want to 
know whether your present sanitary conditions are what they ought to be. 
This book tells you what you ought to know. If you are building or remodeling 
your home, it gives you a mass of information that will be invaluable to you 
in deciding on your sanitary arrangements. ‘“‘Modern Bathrooms’’ completely 
solves your sanitary problem for you. It is the most instructive and beautiful 
book ever issued on this subject. And there is a copy—free 


You cannot get this book from any publisher. You cannot buy it at any 
But you can secure it free from us by writing for it today. 
6c. postage and send us the name of your architect and plumber if selected. Write now 


Address, Standard Sanitary Mf.Co. Dept. S, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 3let Street } 


Pittsburgh : 
949 Penn Avenue. 


for every one. 


**MODERN BATHROOMS’”’ 


also contains many beautiful illustrations of mod- 
ern kitchens and laundries. It tells exactly what 
fixture to use for every purpose; how much 
these fixtures cost, and how to plan, buy and ar- 
range them in the most economical and attractive 
way. Every householder should have a copy of 
this book. It will pay you to send for and read it. 
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New Orleans: Cor. Baronne & St. Joseph Sta. 
Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road, S. 














My wife never has a single fly in | 
the house the whole summer long 












And there is no reason why you should, either. For m) 
house has— 31 Casement Window all « ped vy 
Holdfast Adjusters. My wife says the Holdfast is a gre 
blessing, for she can open, clos et the windows at ¢ 
desired position without opening the screens or disturbi: 
the draperies and shades 

You can try the Holdfast at MY expe yrder ¢ 
have it put on a window — leave it the lay If at 
end of that time it doesn’t pro actory or if you fe: 
you haven't received wonderfu end it back and I 


personally promise to return your once 
For I want you to try the Hol : ter and kno\ 
its true worth. It has made casements—the ideal window 
Address, W. C. VAN BERGEN, Manager 
CASEMENT HARDWARE CoO. 


154 Washington Street CHICAGO 
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eee Dz 
Will you settle our difficulty by tell. 
us about the woodwork and papers, or shall we 
burlap? The rooms are a paneled parlor or 
1wing-room (How paint panels?), a living-room 
ich we shall use as a library also, a large dining. 
ym almost square, and a small room which coal 
used as a morning-room, a breakfast-room or 9 
Inasmuch as the dining-room is very large and 
1 wide bay, I do not think we need a breakfast. 
om. I notice in some of the architectural maga- 
es that _dining-rooms sometimes have “ breakfast 
’ which seems to me a charming idea, particy- 
for us as breakfast is always a very informal 










interior 


lhe library and drawing-room are opposite each 
er about the same size. The hall runs through 
house with a simple, but well-designed staircase 
ch makes a turn at right angles, where there is 
road landing. Beneath this landing there is 9 
r leading to a pergola. 

| theught of having oak paneling in the parlor, 
t am not sure that that would be right. The 
%k shelves are built out about ten inches all 


d the library. E. R. 8. 
With such a beautiful we would 
his house decidedly colonial and use white 


foundation 


throughout. The paneled room should be 


ted white and furnished as’ nearly as possible 





ne of an old colonial parlor, which means 

+} ny, gold mirrors, brass andirons and 

| things. For rugs we would suggest those 
hich old rose predominates, and for curtains 


e hangings of old rose brocade, held back by 
ssettes. Brass curtain cornices could also 
sed with excellent effect. Such a room should 
as simple and stately as possible, and it is 
to say that trifling things should be absent. 
ld color-prints could be used, but they 
smaller than the panels and so hung that 

» not mar the woodwork. 
the hall we would use a landscape paper in 
hades of light gray with plain light gray cur- 
f poplin, raw silk, or brocade, lined with rose. 
in old rose carpet better be used unless you 
The latter are of course 
Such a scheme would lead up well 


fine oriental rugs. 

» @arlor 

In the library, if you have many books, old 

use a plain wall-covering or a two-toned 

which has the effect of being almost plain. 

loth would be attractive here in a tan color. 

screen could be used, so could a fine old blue. 

he same curtain scheme throughout the 

the dining-room we would suggest an old- 

ned design printed in bright colors, such as one 

in the best shops — peacocks and gay 

r a quaint scenic paper, which makes for 

in a dining-room. All our suggestions 

ised on the idea that mahogany furniture will 

14. The curtains here should repeat the 

t color in the paper. 

nall room could be made a morning-room, 

in reality an informal drawing-room or 

Wicker furniture painted 

ith chintz cushions, could be used here, with 

A “chintz paper” 
ittractive on the walls. 


sitting-room. 


two mahogany pieces. 
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want employment?” “Lady,” an- 
| Plodding Pete, ‘‘you means well, but you 


liens ae 
t make work sound any more invitin’ by usin 


is of three syllables.”— Washington Star. 
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BE RESULT OF SKILL, inspired by a keen appreciation of the artistic and a desire to live up to an 

enviable reputation, directed by the latest scientific knowledge, and practical experience gained by eighty- 

five years of piano building. @ Che resulting excellence, both as to tone, touch and general staying 
power, is the reason and the only reason for the uniformly bigh favor in which it is held in exclusive 
musical circles. ( It is conceded to be a standard of comparison for all other makes. 





Made Solely by CHICKERING & SONS 


809 Tremont Street PIANOFORTE MAKERS Boston, Mass. 
Established 1823 
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™ EVEN hundred acres located in the 
picturesque region of the Vermillion 
River comprise Deer Park, one of 
the most beautiful country estates 
of Illinois. Its high elevation, its natural 
beauties of wood and glen, combined with a 
most successful treatment of its landscape 
features, provide an exceptionally fine setting 
for an architectural scheme. Victor Andre 
Matteson who designed the various buildings, 
nine in all, has been fortunate in his composi- 
tion. The main house, the lodge, the garage 
and stables, the playhouse and several cot- 
tages are included in the scheme, affording 
an opportunity which many architects might 
well envy, inasmuch as it seldom falls to one 
man to have the planning of so important a 
group. 
Estates often grow so slowly that the work 
of several men is a necessity. It not infre- 


Deer Park, the Country House of F. W. Matthiessen, Esq., LaSalle, Illinois. 
73 


Price 25 cents a copy, $2,50 a year 


UNTRY ESTATE 


quently happens that the main buildings 
are the work of one generation and the addi- 
tional structures of another; and we are all 
familiar with the ponderous*country home 
of twenty or thirty years ago, with a lodge 
of a period so much better and later that the 
big costly edifice suffers in comparison. 
This condition is not confined to the east, 
but may be cited in connection with sev- 
eral well-known country seats of the west. 
Therefore when two men can work together, 
as did Mr. Simonds and Mr. Matteson in Deer 
Park, the public, as well as the owners, are 
to be congratulated. A certain unity has 
been secured which would have been im- 
possible otherwise. 

The main building is of Elizabethan type, 
of brick and plaster construction, translated 
with considerable freedom, and well adapted 
to the site, which with its high, irregular con- 


Copyright 1908 by the House BeautiruL Company 








tours, makes a picturesque treatment quite 
feasible. Only about one-tenth of the estate 
is shown on the map. The rather unusual 
arrangement of paths and roads is due to the 
curving bluffs of the river, which at this point 
are very hilly. Mr. Simonds, who is particu- 
larly happy in work of this kind, has accentu- 
ated the natural characteristics of the site 
instead of trying to modify them, as a less 
skilful hand might have done. There are 
many paths, all leading to some interesting 
or picturesque point, yet presenting a com- 
paratively simple arrangement, also an ab- 
sence of small intersecting paths, used merely 
to cut large surfaces of ground. The paths 
all lead somewhere, and all mean something 
in the landscape composition. 

The house naturally ranks first in impor- 
tance, but the well-designed garage, the 
charming playhouse, and the very inviting 





V. A. Matteson, Architect 
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boat-house claim consideration. As a de- 
cidedly “‘watery” building, the boat-house 
wins our admiration. It is far enough away 
from the house to make a totally different 
architectural treatment permissible. It is 
full of quiet shadows, and as a boat-house 
pure and simple is highly successful. It is 
located a quarter of a mile from the house in 
the direction indicated on the map, by a 
beautiful artificial lake, which has been made 
by building a concrete dam forty feet in 
height. The lake is one of the few purely 
artificial things on the estate, yet has been 
constructed in such a manner as to become 
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a part of the wild 
beauty of the 
grounds. 

In the children’s 
playhouse a very 
attractive little 
building is seen. It 
contains a living- 
room, kitchen, and 
workshop, each 
completely fur- 
nished. It is an in- 
teresting fact that 
much of the fur- 


Anothe 





r View of the House 


was made by the children themselves, 
ttend to the flowers and shrubbery in 
mmediate vicinity, and whose pleasure 
eir little house and _ everything 
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The Living-room 
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pertaining to its order and beauty 
is extremely keen. 

In the main building it was the 
wish of the owners to have a com- 
fortable and homelike house, and 
to avoid any suggestion of a 
“show-place.” The result is a 
dwelling entirely removed from 
pretension, and containing in iis 
various gables and dormers a good 
deal of old-fashioned comfort. The 
composition is not a strict ad- 
herence to a past-and-gone style. 
The main facade shows a franker 
departure than is indicated in the 
pictures of the house repro- 
duced, which give a rear and a 
side view. The smaller illustration 
shows an effective treatment of 
gables. In the larger picture we 
have both gables and dormers, 
and several chimneys. 

The plan shows a living-room 24 
by 35, and a spacious arrange- 









































The Children’s Play House 





The Garage 
vis) 





ment of hall, den, and dining- 
room, with ja large service wing. 


This plan explains the somewhat 


rambling character of the exterior, 
which in a structure of a more 
formal type would be impossible. 
The conditions in this case have 
been well met, and the exterior as 
it stands fills the requirements of 
site and plan most satisfactorily. 

The interior is simple in its 
general treatment, and shows the 
a tractive harmony of stained 
woodwork, plain walls, and 
beamed ceilings. It would have 
been an easy matter to have 
marred the rooms with elaborate 
furniture and costly bric-a-brac, 
but this condition Mr. and Mrs. 
Ma th essen have wisely avoided, 
giving to their summer home the 
beautiful simplicity which the 
woods and the river claim as 
their own. 








The Boat-house, Deer Park 
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N many houses the living-room serves 
both formal and informal purposes, 
and is made to do duty for reception- 
room, library, and sitting-room. Where 

space is limited, this arrangement is some- 
times a necessity, but when possible there 
should be an additional room set aside for 
more formal occasions. The word “formal,” 
to the average American mind, suggests 
stiffness, due undoubtedly to painful memo- 
ries of dreadful parlors. Even the word 
“drawing-room” savors of something so 
far removed from comfort that it is almost 
as unpopular as “‘ parlor.” 

To the traveled American the term is asso- 
ciated with delightful English rooms, full of 
comfort and coziness, and never too fine for 
every-day use; places where in cool days a 
fire is always lighted, where fresh flowers are 
seen the year around, and where tea and chat 
go hand in hand—dquite different from the 
stiffness of the reception-room, and equally re- 
moved from the typical living-room, which is, 
as its name implies, primarily a family room. 
Too often the living-room speeds the coming 
guest, revealing the very center of the family 
life. Sewing-tables and toys have been 
known to congregate here, also other things 





ROOM 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE le later 


more 


a reaction set in in favor of 

homelike. Architects de- 
of space, which in a small 
tter of concern, and house- 
the folly of setting aside a 


equally out of place. 
expect that this much us ometime 


abused room should be enefited no one save the 
sewing-room and a nurs‘ The living-room was a protest 
its other missions. In taking the } inhomelike atmosphere of the 
the old-time parlor and the I 
room, with the added ition of extremists, and we 
it fills as many requireme! e roon t overdid the matter. The living- 
should. The ‘‘reception” « ! vhe1 me almost everything but kitchen. 
possible, should be transfe ] ised ( reaction in favor of some- 
apartment, large or smal! ( be tle more ceremonious. There is a 
The reception-room of te! fteen yeat ement of the floor plan; the living- 
ago is seldom found in thi ler I ll its comfort and charm— 
house. It was a stiff haracteristically American to be 
shunned by the family, and seldo ed the hall is more a hall, less a 
except for “first” calls. | n decreed mewhere, east, west, north, or 
that it should be furnished lace, large or small as circum- 
vapid pictures, and insi; It which fills other requirements 
was here that first flourish: t in their way as those of the 


gilt chair. Hospitality i] exist [It has none of the gilded stiff- 
under such conditions, and t t7 reception-room, none of the ugliness 
of formal calls was largely ¢ of the mid-nineteenth century. 
atmosphere no less than t lit e dignity of the old colonial “ par- 
of the old-time parlor. | t} added, and is not too 
cases was reduced to its lowest t¢ f laily wear. Drawing-room seems as 


comtort 
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good a term as can be found if we use it in 
the English sense, which means comfort, 
charm, and dignity. 

When the living-room is also the library, 
a drawing-room is especially desirable. It 
can be furnished and decorated in a brighter 
way than is desirable in a library, but, as with 
other rooms on the ground floor, it must 
be treated in relation to its surroundings, 
unless it is so placed that a radically different 
scheme is possible. If divided from the 
hall by columns, it must be decorated and 


furnished in such a way as to present no 
sharp contrasts of color or design. If sepa- 
rated by folding doors or a large doorless 
opening, the same advice holds good, and the 
best results will be obtained by a continu- 
ation of the trim and general color scheme. 
If the hall is paneled, the trim should be 
stained to match the paneling and the wall 
decorated in harmony with it. 

Many houses have the same trim in all 
main rooms. Others equally well designed 
show a greater variety, but the architectural 


scheme is such that all the rooms are not 
seen from the entrance. Where the drawing- 
room is so placed that it can be treated 
independently, it is often well to keep it in 
a brighter key than the rest of the house. 
Gay effects are sometimes very attractive, 
making the room a decided contrast to the 
more subdued living-room. White paint, 
chintz, and wicker furniture suit the drawing- 
room of a country house, and in a city home, 
if the locality is free from soot, light, clean 
effects are also admirable. 








PORTIER 


the wall treatment, but are seldom 

classed with the permanent features 

of a room, coming under the head of 
movable furnishings. Portiéres and curtains 
are kindred subjects and are usually selected 
after the wall-covering is in place. Portiéres 
have their use but it may be truly said that 
they have in the past received an undue con- 
sideration. Their original purpose was to 
serve as a protection from draughts, not to 
conceal ugly woodwork nor to separate two 
conflicting wall treatments one from the 
other. Often the portiére was made a con- 
venient makeshift to conceal defects which 
had little excuse for existing. As a purely 
ornamental feature it was always out of 
its element, and as such it has now lost 
prestige. 

In that unfortunate era of our decorative 
art, sometimes termed the “gilded rolling 
pin,” rooms were painfully be-draped. Every 
mantel was concealed, every table hidden, 
even picture frames had their outlines 
softened by a “drape” or ‘‘throw” of some 
kind. Doors naturally were concealed as 
much as possible and great ingenuity was 
expended on the hangings. Windows and 
doors were both overlaid by hangings of 
canton flannel, embroidered mummy cloth, 
and other materials of which the rising gen- 
eration is happily ignorant. 

Yet people wondered why the then present 
generation was not as robust as a previous 
one. The real wonder is that people sur- 
vived at all in rooms as poorly lighted and 
ventilated as were these be-curtained and 
be-draped places. A reaction against all 
this drapery gave us the curtainless window 
and the undraped door. People who had 
used Paisley shawls as portiéres converted 
them into piano-covers, until taste decreed 
the coverless piano. 

Draperies undoubtedly have their place, 
but their use must be founded on a real need. 
We are now living in the era of the useful, 
having passed the age of the purely orna- 
mental. That the ‘“‘bare’’ room may be 
carried to extremes is undoubtedly true. It 
is a discriminating person who discovers thé 
golden mean between the over-done and 
the under-done room. Thanks to the archi- 
tects, it is no longer necessary to conceal 
defective woodwork, and if the decorator 


Preval are practically a part of 


By ANN WENTWORTH 


has chosen an effective color scheme, it is no 
longer imperative to separate two conflicting 
wall treatments by means of a hanging. 

The portiére has served a useful purpose 
in the past, concealing and separating where 
concealment and separation should have been 
unnecessary, but now, with better woodwork 
and better wall treatment, it is often a 
doubtful necessity. As a purely ornamental 
feature its excuse for existence is slender. 
There is little to say in favor of a portiére 
just as a portiére. If the woodwork of a 
door is well designed it is a pity to mar its 
beauty, and if it is not, a drapery is merely a 
compromise. 

During the past decade a great change has 
taken place in the interior trim of houses. 
There is little to be concealed; in fact, the 
well-designed woodwork is too ornamental 
to cover. Again, color schemes are often so 
well chosen that a house gains in beauty 
rather than otherwise by the vistas which 
would be impossible if draperies were used. 
Many houses show portiéres at all the open- 
ings, but they are seldom used, except as a 
protection from draughts, or when, for in- 
stance, a living-room and dining-room are 
connected by a large opening, when, for the 
sake of privacy, a portiére meets a definite 
need. A good deal might be said against 
these large openings and a plea set up for the 
return of the door, real doors, not the folding 
or sliding variety, but old-fashioned doors 
with well-designed fitments and showing the 
skilful treatment which characterizes the rest 
of the trim. This is an architectural ques- 
tion, not a decorative one, but architecture 
and interior decoration are sister arts, and it 
is sometimes difficult to draw the line. 

There are arguments for and against the 
doorless doorway. The large opening has 


marred many small houses and has undoubt-, 


edly added dignity to dwellings of a different 
stamp, but only when the color schemes are 
well handled. 

Where portiéres are used often good results 
are gained by matching the walls, or if the 
curtains are in contrast to the walls, by 
matching the curtains. It all depends on 
the effect desired; whether the draperies are 
to be made a part of the wall treatment, or 


ES 


whether for the best decorative effects they 
are to present a decided contrast. 

I know a dining-room paneled in white 
where the curtains and portiéres are single 
hangings of blue brocade. The rug is plain 
Gobelin blue, the furniture is mahogany, and 
the fixtures are silver. Another room in this 
house has walls of deep ivory, and the drap- 
eries are old pink, repeating the tones of 
several oriental rugs. The hall is pure white, 
with hangings of palest yellow. The house is 
large and the entire decorative and archi- 
tectural scheme is exceedingly broad and 
simple. 

Where a deep tone is used on the walls a 
textile repeating that color will give an effect 
ofharmony. With a figured paper the color 
of the background can be repeated with 
safety. Occasionally a portiére of tapestry 
proves very successful, the colors blendi 
with the scheme of the room; not ol 
tapestry, as that is too valuable to use as a 
drapery, but a good foreign or American 
example of modern weaving which can be 
purchased at a nominal sum. 

Portiéres for bedrooms form a separate 
topic. Often they are necessary at doors 
leading into hallways, and may, if well 
chosen, add to the comfort of a room. Cre- 
tonne and chintz, repeating the color and 
pattern of the walls or used in connection 
with plain or striped wall-paper, are very 
attractive for door hangings, especially if 
the curtains are of the same material. There 
are charming and endless combinations for 
bedrooms. 

Where a room has too many doors a 
portiére is often a convenience, but in all 
bedroom schemes the aim should be to pre- 
serve simplicity. Many draperies should be 
avoided, as they interfere with health as well 
as with the beauty of the room. 

In a blue-and-white room, nothing is better 
for draperies than the blue-and-white cover- 
lets made by our grandmothers and now 
successfully revived by various arts and 
crafts societies. 


A PASSING FLAME 


There was an old Miss of Antrim, 
Who looked for the leak with a glim. 
Alack and alas! 
The cause was the gas. 
We will now sing the fifty-fourth hymn, 
Raps A. Lyon. 
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HE COST BY COMPARISON 


By ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. 


HERE is one absolutely certain 
method of estimating the cost of the 
sort of house you would 
like to build. Although 

rather expensive, it usually proves 
satisfactory when quality remains 
to dim the recollection of price. 

So certain, and at the same 
time so alluring, is this particular 
method, that it is being success- 
fully tried by the majority of 
those who have first tested other 
methods. It is sometimes an ex- 
pensive method. At the same 
time all architects favor it, and 
with reason. 

The method, briefly stated, is 
this: Have your preliminary 
sketches carefully studied, and 
your complete working plans and 
specifications prepared. Go over 
them carefully, and finally ap- 
prove them in detail. Then wait 
a week or two for bids from con- 
tractors. If you are still “‘game,”’ 
and willing to go on with the 
demonstration, let your contracts 
to the bidder or bidders whose 
estimate (their reputations considered) are the lowest. Six months 
after your house has been completed— the grounds graded, the lawn, 
the walks, and the drives made, the trees and shrubbery planted, 
and the last contractor’s bill (including a few extras) settled in full 
—sit down at your desk and foot up the sum total of all the ex- 
penditures involved in your building operations, including your 
architect’s fees, and perhaps a payment for a landscape architect’s 
service as well, and you have the answer. 

This undeniably accurate method of ascertaining the cost of the 
house of your heart’s desire has in it, however, for all but the favored 
few, too great an element of risk. It is too expensive to be tried 
until other means have been employed. 

The method of ascertaining the cost by actual practical demon- 
stration is therefore usually preceded by attempts to secure reason- 
ably dependable data in various other and less expensive ways. 
It is my purpose here to give my readers a sounder basis for secur- 
ing and checking such data as will prevent them from making 
mistakes which may lead to disappointments later, — mistakes 
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13 to 15 cents per cubic foot. 








A more expensive type of frame house with pPastes exterior and shingle roof, with 


solid brick foundations and veneering of paving brick to first story sill level, 
the attic plastered and finished throughout, and three bath-rooms. Cost about 
20 cents per cubic foot. 





An economical small house of a type that can be built in the middle west for from 
Roccstor of wide stained boards and battens with 

frieze and eaves plastered on wood lath. Stained poplar trim, maple floors, good 

plumbing, furnace heat, foundations concrete, basement floor cemented. 


which’are made by a great many well-meaning 
but not sufficiently informed home builders. 
Not only in the smaller towns 
and villages throughout this coun- 
try, but in the larger cities where 
good professional services are to 
be had, would-be builders of in- 
expensive houses frequently begin 
their investigations and a search 
for ‘‘ideas” by writing broadcast 
to the various “plan factories” 
which advertise in popular maga- 
zines. The writer will express no 
personal opinions as to the artistic 
merits of the average read y-made- 
house plan of commerce. It is 
safe to say in general, however, 
that the estimates of cost which 
accompany these plans in the 
books which are sent out to illus- 
trate them, and as a means of 
selling them are misleading, and 
as a rule very much too low. Where 
a set of ready-made plans and 
specifications is purchased at a 
trifling price as compared with 
the special services of a reliable 
architect, the seller assumes no 
personal responsibility for their execution or for the reasonable- 
ness of his estimated cost. He is also able to prove an alibi if 
complaint of excessive extra cost is made, and does so by re- 
plying, with much show of truth, that the cost of building varies 
greatly in different parts of the country according to local conditions, 
and that evidently the complaining customer is endeavoring to 
build in a particularly expensive market,— a market totally differ- 
ent from that to which the furnished estimates apply. ' 

Moreover, many of the ‘‘stock” plans thus published and sold 
were prepared years ago, when the general average of building prices 
was very much lower than to-day, and having once been set up in 
type are allowed to stand without revision to fit present conditions. 
Therefore, those who accumulate a collection of advertising plan 
books are in danger of being grossly misled as to what their money 
will buy in the way of ahome. Let me repeat that in making these 
estimates I wish to do no injustice to such painstaking and honest 
men as may be engaged in this entirely legitimate business. I 
am simply warning you to take their published estimates with a 





A typical simple house with rough cast exterior, shingle roof, some oak finish 
and oak floors on first floor. Combination hot-air and hot-water heating ap- 
paratus. Cost about 17 cents per cubic foot near Chicago in 1906. 














House at Lenox, Mass., designed by Wilson Eyre. A simple frame and_ plaster 
house with shingle roof, costing not over 20 cents per cubic feet, possibly less 


large grain of salt, and check them carefully before allowing them 
to govern you in determining the size and general character of the 





House at Germantown, Pa., designed by Frank Miles Day & Bro. An unusually 
well-built and finished house with rough cast exterior on common brick and 
face brick quoins, marble porch columns, Spanish tile roof, elaborate outside 
finish, and expensive interior detail, costing 35 to 40 cents per cubic feet. 


house you undertake to build. Many who buy these plan books 
go in the end to an architect, hampered by too large expectations, 
and disappointed or disbelieving when told the truth as to cost. 





A simple, square, solid brick house with tile roof; hall wainscoted in oak and oak 
trim throughout first story. Oak floors throughout and three bath-rooms, 
hot-water heat. Cost about 22 cents per cubic feet. 
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A large California bungalow, plastered throughout on metal lath, well finished 


In Colonial High Art 

A wooden colonial house designed with careful regard for histor- 
ical detail is one of the most expensive types, owing to the present 
high cost of clear finishing lumber for outside work and the amount 
of detail to be executed in wood, such as columns, capitols, pilasters, 
cornices, balustrades, and molded door and window trim. 

Where quality rather than size is the first consideration, a brick 
house is but little better than a frame and plaster construction, 
except in its appearance of greater durability and cost, where it is 
indeed superior. A good frame construction is warm and always 
dry. Brick walls, unless faced with impervious brick or protected 
by a water-proof coating inside, allow a certain amount of moisture 
to drive into them and some times through them. 

For houses costing over $20,000, masonry, either concrete, brick, 
or stone, seems more fitting than frame construction, and as the 
more inexpensive methods of fire-proof floor and partition con- 
struction become more common and familiar to architects and 
builders, and as wood continues to become scarcer and dearer, it 
will be advisable to adopt for houses of this better class a fire-proof 
construction, with roof framing only of wood, covered with tile or 
slate, not only for the sake of immunity from fire, but in order to 
avoid the annoying shrinkage, with its accompanying cracking of 
plaster and the disturbance of interior woodwork, which is insepara- 
ble from wooden floor and partition construction. 

At the present time throughout the middle west, hemlock is the 
material in general use for all rough frame construction. Compared 
with white pine or spruce, it is an inferior material, and is now used 
simply because it is relatively cheap. In the south, yellow pine 
is used, not only for framing, but for interior and exterior finish, and 
if thoroughly seasoned appears to be a fair substitute for white pine. 
For framing it is excellent. Though subject to greater shrinkage, it 
is much stronger than white pine. 

While a house costing over $8,000 or $10,000 should have a slate 
or tile roof, it is difficult to persuade the building public to incur 
the initial expense, and shingles will doubtless be used for work of 
this and even better class of work for some time to come. Good 
shingles of clear Washington cedar are worth, on the roof, from 
7 to 8 cents per square foot. 

In estimating the comparative cost of construction in different 
materials on a basis of an assumed price per square foot, it must be 
remembered that the prices here quoted are approximate and vari- 
able, and that they apply only to the straight plain work. In 
estimating the cost of all surfaces, contractors in estimating make 
no deduction for openings unless they are large or in large groups, 
owing to the extra labor in building in door and window frames and 
finishing around them. Angles and bays add to the basic unit 
cost of the wall and roof work, and hips, valleys, and complicated 
and broken roof surfaces are much more expensive than plain ones. 
The simply roofed square or rectangular houses, with few projecting 
features, are therefore the cheapest. 


in redwood, and completely equipped in every way. 
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Cost 18 cents per cubic foot. 


An ordinary inside door frame in soft or semi-hard wood is worth 
about $1.00, in oak about $1.40, in other hard woods according to 
their comparative cost. A good stock door in common five hori- 
zontal panel pattern and 1%4 inches thick is worth from $2.50 to 
$4.00 in the cheaper woods, and $6.50 to $7.50 in oak, etc., while 
a special single panel door is worth from $9.00 to $11.00. Casement 
window frames of the cheaper type 1% inches thick. with 134-inch 
sills, are worth about $1.20 each, while heavily rebatted plank 
frames of good quality stock are worth about $2.00 each. Strong, 
plain, unglazed casement sash 134 inches thick are worth from $1.00 
to $2.00 each. 

Plate glass for casements and other windows of average size, say 
2 feet by 4 feet, is worth from 50 cents to 55 cents per square foot. 
First-class screens, clear white pine stained, covered with copper 
wire, are worth about 14 cents per square foot for average sizes. 
The best metal weather-strips, either zinc or copper, may be installed 
for from $1.00 to $2.00 per opening, according to size. 

The cost of interior plastering varies from 30 to 50 cents a yard, 
depending upon whether wood or metal lath is used and the quality 
of the lath, as well as the number of coats of plaster. In the middle 
west more than two coats of plastering are seldom applied for good 
average work on wood lath. The cost of painting is rather difficult 
to estimate, and it may vary from 2 to 6 cents per square foot, ac- 
cording to the number of coats and the quality of the work. Simple 
stain finish without wax is worth perhaps 2 cents per square foot, or 
somewhat less for exterior work. A good stained and waxed interior 
finish ought to be obtained for about 5 cents a foot, either on trim 
or floors. Interior tiling for floors and walls will run from 50 cents 
to $1.00 per square foot, for walls from 60¢ to $2.00, according to 
material and workmanship. The average house, where sink, lava- 
tories, and bath-tubs are plain, but good enameled iron and the lay- 
out of the piping simple, the plumbing inside the building may be 
roughly reckoned at a minimum of $50 per fixture, counting the 
range boiler and each laundry tub as a separate fixture. The cost 
of the sewer work will depend upon the size of the boards and the 
distance to which the house drain must be run, as well as on the 
character of the soil in which the trenches must be dug. In a soft, 
loamy or sandy soil it will be cheap, and if a hard, stiff clay, some- 
times very expensive. Where the total cost of the house has been 
estimated by the cubic foot, from 8 to 10 per cent of total cost will 
give a fair average of the probable cost of plumbing, gas-fitting, and 
sewerage. A hot-water heating system for a house costing from 
$5,000 to $15,000 should not vary greatly from the cost of plumb- 
ing and sewer work under average conditions. The cost of electric 
wiring, with an ample number of outlets and switches, should be 
roughly about 2 per cent of total cost of the house. For a small 
plaster house the painting may be estimated at about 34 per cent 
to 4 per cent of the total cost. The following figures show the 
actual cost of the various branches of the work of constructing a 
very complete frame and plaster house built on the North Shore 
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near Chicago in 1906; the foundation walls 
to grade were of hard, common brick and 
cement mortar on concrete footings-plastered 
outside with water-proof German Portland 
cement. Interior finish was white oak in the 
principal rooms, with flooring of the same 
material, poplar stained being used for finish 
elsewhere, and maple floors. 


RE RS SP As aan ee $787 .00 
ND ciidnek x as Kahane ei8 6 04 2688 .00 
Plastering (interior and exterior on 
Rs 5's take GAARA 817.00 
Sheet metal work, flashing and 
RG ae vikns SA nshw aeaes 110.00 
ERE Perere oe 595.00 


Heating combination furnace with 
about 500 square feet, of hot- 
water radiation. ............... 


Hardware (first-class throughout).. 200.00 
Painting and staining ......... 200 .00 

A much larger list of approximate prices 
might be given here, but the foregoing is 
sufficient to answer a great many, questions 
which arise as to cost, both actual and com 
parative, in connection not only with a pro- 
posed building operation, but in settlement 
of bills for extra items. 

Since the sudden financial stringency of 
last fall, the impression has become wide 
spread that houses can be built at a large 
saving in cost. It would seem, however, 
that while some very marked saving has 
been made in the construction of large 
buildings, as compared with estimates ob 
tained on the same work a year ago, a 
prospective builder in the middle west can 
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safely expect to save more than from 5 
0 per cent on last year’s prices. Such 
ng as can be made is due to some 


porary reductions in prices of rough 
iber, and the greater efficiency of labor em. 
yyed in districts where building mechanies 


not fully employed. Wages have re. 
the old level. Plumbing goods 
materials are somewhat cheaper, and in 
branch there may be a saving of 5 per 

There is such a variation in the cost 
use building as compared with some 
classes of work, that it would be diffi- 
to make any very accurate estimate 
the probable actual saving in any par- 
ur ease, although present conditions do 
ubtedly point toward somewhat lower 
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ROBABLY the hardest as well as the 
most common problem of house 
furnishing is to reconcile old furniture 
with new woodwork; not antique 

furniture which can with a little care be 
adapted to the newest setting, but furniture 
neither old nor new, which might be called 
middle aged. It does not match the wood- 
work, nor does it harmonize with it. Match- 
ing is not required, in some eases is to be 
avoided, but harmony is essential. Mahogany 
furniture and white woodwork do not match, 
but no background so satisfactory as simple 
white paint has yet been found for colonial 
furniture. Its historical accuracy is an 
important factor, but that does not explain 
all its charm. There are several combina- 
tions founded on precedent which do not 
give the same satisfaction. 

The style of the room should, if possible, 
determine the contents, and happy are those 
who can build first and then buy their fur- 
niture. The logical sequence is, first the 
floor and wall teatment, both based on 
architectural conditions, and then the furni- 
ture. If the house is of the half-timbered 
style, with an interior finish conforming to 
the exterior, the best effects are obtained by 
oak furniture of the same general tone as the 
trim. The designs should be sturdy and 
simple and in harmony with the setting. 
Mission furniture if not too clumsy, a fault 
with much of this type, can be used with 
safety. Old oak is particularly appropriate 
with walls of plaster and a sturdy trim. 

Old oak suggests to many minds pieces 
so scarce and expensive as to be almost 
unattainable, but if purchased under favora- 
ble circumstances they can be secured at 
prices which compare favorably with old 
mahogany, although seldom in this country. 
Old furniture is now regarded by the decor- 
ator with almost as keen an interest as that 
of the collector. According to Allen French 
we no longer collect old furniture. We furnish 
our houses with it and thus get the interest 








By ELIZABETH EMERY 


on our money from the use of the things we 
buy. 

Whether the furniture be old or new, 
unity should be preserved if possible, but 
unity must not be confused with monotony. 
A certain diversity of tone and texture is 
necessary, but the juxtaposition of mahogany 
furniture and dark oak woodwork; golden 
oak furniture and white paint should be 
avoided. 

With the severe trims now favored by 
many architects and growing in popularity 
with laymen, furniture to be in harmony 
must be of severe lines also. This does not 
mean that all pieces should match or all be 
cut on angular lines. It does mean that gilt 
framed chairs should be absent, that ornate 
pieces if numbered among the household 
possessions should be placed elsewhere, and 
that a general harmony should prevail. 
This harmony may include furniture of 
different periods if there is a structural sim- 
ilarity and the woods do not conflict. But 
there must be taste and discrimination back 
of the selections. Oak, walnut, even mahog- 
any, if the latter be of a brown tone and not 
the ruddy color of the American Empire style 
could, under some circumstances, be placed 
in one room. Arts and crafts furniture, a 
development of the old mission style, is never 
so harmonious as when used with a stained 
trim. 

When the interior is finished it is seldom 
possible to change the permanent features. 
Therefore, the choice of furniture should be 
postponed until the fundamental features of 
each room have been decided. Better to 
spend less on the house than to build at such 
an outlay that the furniture of an outworn 
and outgrown home must be used. Not 
that all furniture should be thrown away 
which is neither antique nor very new. A 
great deal can be accomplished by a skilled 
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CHILL THAT DON’T COME OFF 
ill many a man, both young and old, 
Has gone to his sarcophagus 
pouring water, icy cold, 
\down his hot esophagus. 


— Dr. H. W. Witey 
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Outdoor Dining-room in Mexico, with Tree in the Cente: Porch of a Country House, Rose 
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Porch of a Country House, North Shore, Massachusetts 


y House, Rosemont, Pennsylvania Pergola of the Esterbrook Estate, Philips Beach 
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| THE GREATEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD 








E would be a dull man who could 
turn into the quiet cul-de-sac off 
Whitehall, in London, and stand 
before the shabby old house known 

as “10 Downing Street” the world over, 
without reflecting that here is the world’s 
greatest, if least pretending, chancellery. 

For in its quiet old rooms and ghostly 
panneled corridors, not only English but 
the world’s history has been shaped for 
hundreds of years. It was here the great 
Pitt “‘felt at home.’ For centuries the 
ancient walls of the cabinet chamber, with 
its triple doors and windows, have heard 
whispers fraught with peace or war, the 
rise and downfall of nations. 

In the quaint, old, faded garden behind, 
Melbourne mused over the accession of 
the girl queen, Victoria, in 1837, and how 
it was likely to affect his ambitions. Here 
Peel walked the crumbling flag-stones, 
pondering the dubious course of changing 
his Corn Laws policy. Here, too, Palmer- 
ston strolled in the terrible anxiety of the 
Crimean War; and into the old garden 
Beaconsfield danced in triumph after the 
Berlin Conference, when he and Salisbury 
brought back with them their famous 
“‘Peace with Honor.” 

Gladstone worked out his Home Rule 
policy in the quiet study at the back of the 
house, where one would imagine one’s self 
buried away in the silence of a country cot- 
tage, rather than in the heart of the world’s 
mightiest city. Strangely enough, Sir 
George Downing, after whom the street is 
named, was closely connected with America 
by business and social ties in colonial days. 
Mr. Choate referred to this fact in a famous 
speech of his at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, 
at the London Guild hall, and declared “10 
Downing Street” might be regarded not 
only as the most impressive dwelling-house 
on earth, but also as a link between the Old 
World and the New World of Anglo-Saxons. 





The Terrace in the Gardens at the Back of the House 
Showing the Old Stone Steps aad Iron Rails 


By W. G. FITZGERALD 
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looked upon as the permanent official} 
residence of the real ruler of the British) 
Empire. : 
Sir Robert’s son, the famous Horage 
Walpole, was charmed with the old house, 
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Historic House in the World urs roaming through the grand, gloom lur 
rooms, so haunted by a mighty past } dé 
Old Samuel Johnson was waiting wit which figured such moulders of history as | as| 
suppressed fury in Lord Chesterfield’s ho ind Lord North; Earl Grey and Can- Phe 
at the bottom of South Audley Street, whe r; Melbourne,” Peel, and Palmerston; hon 
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its owner. Its charms as 4 private resice I sat by the very fireplace Lord Grey gazed 
were set forth quaintl) the Daily ¢ luring the wild and stormy days of the 
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told, “fronts to St. James’ Park lar the bedroom — vast and shabby— 
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Redde Lyon Streete. ust that he never slept a single night away 
No less a personage than George II boug! rom the quaint old house; and when he was 
this “attractive residence ind offered t of office he declared he was ever looking , 
as a gift to Sir Robert Walpole, then Premi ward tothe day when he should look upen f 
and First Lord of the Treasury But the old link extinguishers at the door as h‘s } 
powerful and capricious statesman scort ry own once more. 
fully refused it, and ther King altered Here, 
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The Gardens with the Treasury Building at the Left. In the Lower 
Rooms the Fighting-cocks Were Kept in the Old Days 
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Fireplace in the Prime Minister's Own Room 


On the other hand, Lord Palmerston 
1ought the house too ruinous and disrepu- 
ble. He allowed a favorite secretary a set 
rooms in it, and Mr. Gladstone, during his 
3t administration, did the same. Both 
10us statesmen, however, came to love 
old place, so fascinating are its asso- 
ions. Beaconsfield not only lived in 
luring his second term of office as First 
d of the Treasury, but laid out enormous 
as in alterations and internal decorations. 
rhe only Prime Minister of Great Britian 
ho never would live in Downing Street was 
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Fireplace Showing Portrait of Sir 
Robert Walpole 


the Marquis of Salisbury 
—a striking exception. 
The gigantic bowed and 
bearded figure would 
often be seen walking 
down Whitehall, and 
turning into the cul-de- 
sac, towards the Pre- 
mier’s residence. 

But Lord Salisbury, 
after a cabinet council, 
would invariably drive 
to the town palace of the 
Cecils in Arlington 
Street; or if it were near 
the week end, he would 
go down to magnificent 
Hatfield, redolent of as- 
sociations with great 
Elizabeth herself. 

The house in Down- 
ing Street is most strict- 
ly guarded within as 
well as without. In- 
deed, the guardians begin in Whitehall 
proper, in the person of ordinary police and 
plain-clothes detectives; and even in the 
huge, gloomy entrance-hall one meets suave 
diplomatic officials, who allow the visitor 
not another step until they are satisfied his 
business warrants it. 

A bare and meager hall, carpetless and 
stone-paved — an amazing contrast with 
the magnificent staircase that,meets one at 
the Quai d’Orsay; and the contrast is vastly 
heightened when we come to compare the 
shabby old rooms of “10 Downing Street” 
with the superb rooms of the French for- 
eign office——those headquarters of the 
world’s diplomacy, where social functions 
on an opulent scale are as mucha part of the 
régime as cabinet councils and official 
routine. 

The only piece of furniture one can see on 
entering the residence of the British Premier 
is an ancient eight-day clock, slow and 
asthmatic, whirring after an age of labor. 
That clock could tell strange tales about the 
destinies of nations, could it only speak. 

Passing through the 
old corridors and _ busi- 
ness offices, I came at 
length to the room oc- 
cupied by the Premier’s 
secretary. Here at any 
rate was a light, cheer- 
ful apartment, deco- 
rated in pale green. 
On huge tables in one 
corner were the lead- 
ing newspapers and 
magazines of the world, 
geometrically arranged 
as on a well-run news- 
stand, so that each 
title was visible at a 
glance. A staff of sec- 
retaries go through 
these, and clip articles 
likely to interest the 
Prime Minister. Men 
intrusted with such 
secretarial work are, of 
course, fine linguists, 
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The Historic ‘“‘Stand-up’’ Desk of the British 
Premier — nearly Three Centuries Old 


some of them having passed as student in- 
terpreters in capitals remote as Constanti- 
nople, Teheran, and Pekin. 

Double folding doors of massive oak sepa- 
rate this room from the famous “Cabinet 
Chamber” of Great Britain, which is com- 
monly used as the study and workroom of 
the Prime Minister and First Lord of the 
Treasury. More than any other apartment 
on earth this room can tell of meetings con- 
vened to settle mighty affairs affecting the 
destinies of nearly 400,000,000 human beings. 

In this room, entire nations and their 
monarchs have been called into being, as 
in the case of Greece, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
and others. It is fraught with memories 
of devastating war, of the dread Indian 
mutiny of the fifties. 





It is 


commonly used by the Prime Minister as a Study 
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This was when the tremendous news of 
the Fall of Sebastopol came into the hands 
of a minor secretary whilst a Cabinet meet- 
ing was being held; and in his excitement 
he so far forgot himself as to burst in upon 
the astounded Ministers in session. One 
side of this most secret chamber looks out 
upon the Horse Guards’ Parade; another 
gives onto a small terrace which again reeks 
of mighty historic memories. 

The plain high ‘‘stand-up” desk in the 
Council Chamber is easily the most revered 
old piece of furniture in the whole house. 
Mr. Arthur Balfour declared he never ap- 
proached it without “fear and trembling” 
— just as Guizot said of the historic table 
in the Foreign Minister’s room in the Quai 
d’Orsay. It is a kind of tradition that Great 
Britain’s Prime Minister shall work at this 
old desk standing up. 

The general scheme of decoration of the 
room is terra cotta, and there is a carpet to 
match of thick velvet pile— which candor 
compels me to describe as distinctly shabby. 
Indeed, the carpets throughout the whole 
house are such as would not be tolerated in 
the office of a prosperous New York mer- 
chant. It seems strange that the Treasury 
authorities do not take more trouble to 
make their most exalted official comfortable 
whilst engaged upon the momentous affairs 
of the world’s greatest empire. 

Beyond the Council Chamber are two 
smaller apartments somewhat dingily furn- 
ished, and occupied by the Premier’s con- 
fidential secretaries. On the floor above 
is a somewhat stately, if faded, drawing- 
room — the one upon which Lord Beacons- 
field spent $12,000 in decorations. The 
color scheme is a soft cream and gold; and 
both walls and ceiling bear evidence of the 
sumptuous oriental tastes of Queen Victoria’s 
favorite Prime Minister. A notable feature 
is the series of portraits of celebrated Prime 
Ministers, including Disraeli himself, Mr. 
Gladstone, and Lord Rosebery. One of the 
oldest is that of Lord Portland, dated 1633. 


Quaintly enough, the artists’ names are 
missing from most of these magnificent 
works, and wrong attributions were put to 
them, until at length Sir George Scharf 
had to be called in by the nation to arrange 
the huge old canvases and label them 
properly. 

There is a second drawing-room, which 
used to be occupied by Miss Alice Balfour, 
sister of the late Premier. This also is in 
terra cotta, with rich gilt mouldings, and it 
leads into a morning-room commanding a 
beautiful view over St. James’ Park. Even 
here, however, there are signs of surprising 
shabby gentility, in strong contrast with the 
other Chancelleries of Europe, which for the 
most part are decorated by famous artists 
and are maintained in regal style 

Rooms for Guests 

There are spare rooms for visitors, 
strangely mixed up so that no one seems to 
know precisely how many there are and 
where they end. For this mysterious build- 
ing, in some curious way, gives access to the 
house next door, which is the official resi- 
dence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
And both houses have been added to for 
generations, with a resulting ensemble of 
hopelessly mixed styles and fashions of 
architecture, both inside and out. 

Thus, the great Pitt built himself a din 
ing-room, which is one of the finest apart- 
ments in the house; it contains a magnifi- 
cent portrait of him, together with several 
superb examples of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones. One of these was left unfinished 
at the artist’s death. It is in this Pitt din- 
ing-room that the Prime Minister gives his 
famous “ Ministerial Dinner,” just before the 
opening of Parliament. This stately and 
exclusive function, at which are discussed 
the highest of high politics, has gone on here 
ever since Lady Hester Stanhope kept house 
in Downing Street for her famous relative. 
It is here, too, that the King’s speech is first 
read to the most important supporters of 


the Government. The apartment is yery 
large and lofty, with high windows lookin, 
on to the garden of the house. The ceili 

especially fine; and down below the 
dining-room is “Pitt’s Kitchen” where g 
succession of famous chefs have Officiated 
or generations. 

One passes readily from this part of the 
house into an old-world garden — more jp. 
teresting from its associations, however 
than by reason of its beauty. An ancient 
und rusty well, long since stopped up, is seen 
n the middle of the lawn — which, by the 
the way, is made to serve for the two houses 

that of the Prime Minister, and his next. 
loor neighbor, the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer. Out here was the cock-pit in the 
lays of Henry VIII, and Cromwell’s wife 
lways printed on her note-paper, “The 
Cock-Pit, Whitehall.” Even the dignified 
tationery of the British Government bore 
the same address until as late as 1750, 

You will be told to-day that the fighting 
cocks were kept in a cave-like apartment 
underneath the Treasury buildings, which 
but upon this garden. It has been sug- 
rested many times that the Government 
hould demolish this damp and gloomy old 
house and build in its place a magnificent 
palace suitable for the British Prime Minis- 
ter — probably the greatest dignitary of 
he world. But each succeeding Premier 

1s been opposed to the idea, though liking 
t well enough at first. 

Unquestionably, the old saloons, with their 
faded splendor and historic memories, exer- 
cise a powerful fascination; and not even the 
present craze for rebuilding Government 
offices on an enormous scale in London is 
likely to interfere with ‘‘10 Downing Street.” 
Of course, social and diplomatic functions 
are impossible in the old house; and recep- 
tions of Ambassadors and the like events 
ure held in the Foreign Office, whose stately 
stairway and spacious rooms are far better 
udapted for entertaining than the cramped 
ld house off Whitehall. 








WHAT TO PLANT FOR A PERMANENT HEDGE 


perishable green summer and _ winter; 

there are other evergreens which are adap- 

ted to the purpose —the Norway spruce, 
the Japan cypress, golden Japan cypress, English 
yew, and the hemlock; all these are ever green 
and far preferable to the privet which is a deciduous 
shrub, and the osage orange which is an abomina- 
tion when untrimmed, and ugly during winter. 

It happens sometimes, however, that one desires 
a hedge for the division of the grounds, or the boun- 
da. Tne between city lots, which shall be not only 

ul but beautiful during some part of the year 
with bloom. 

In localities where they may be Le success- 
fully, the rhododendrons are the id a. bein 
both evergreen and, during June and July, crown 
with a wealth of lovely flowers. Unfortunately, 
they are not altogether hardy; that is, they cannot 
be trusted to grow and bloom in all situations; 
they are not so much affected by the cold of winter 
as the hot sun of summer, and where there is pro- 
tection on the —_— — especially on moe yo 
during a part of the day, they may usually 
protected bufficiently in winter to make their cul- 
ture practicable. 

They require a deep, rich soil of leaf mould and 


OR a permanent street hedge there is noth- 
ing finer than the arbor-vite, with its im- 


By IDA D. BENNETT 


old, well-rotted manure and abundance of water all 
summer, and especially when they are setting 
their buds in the fall. 

For an effective bloomer during the late summer 
and fall, there is no better deciduous hedge plant 
than the hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, and no 
plant is more easily grown. Strong two-year-old 
plants may be obtained of the florists for a reason- 
able cost — about thirty-five cents — that in two or 
three years will make a fine showing. They 
should be cut back each spring{before the leafage 
starts; about two-thirds of the last year’s growth 
being removed. They should be planted in rich, 
mellow loam, well-enriched with old manure and 
given an abundance of water all summer, as unless 
the water supply is abundant the flower panacles 
will be small and inferior. 

The Cydonia Japonica is another very hardy 
hedge plant, which in early spring is covered with a 
mae. <A of lovely, rosy-crimson bloom, and at that 
season.is very beautiful, but cannot compare even 
then with a well-developed hedge of hydrangea 
Try a hedge of two dozen plants set from five to 
eight feet apart according to size, and between each 
bush set a 


rge clump of tritom or red-hot poker 


unt which blooms at about the same time— 
ymmencing in July and continuing until hard 


Very beautiful and unusual hedges may be 
hieved by the use of the various hardy grasses, 
pecially the Erianthus Ravennz. This 
nt grass attains —in full-grown specimens — 
altitude of — or more, an “< 
with great plums of fluffy, silve ray. It is per- 
fectly hand. and the tall foweratel bend and 
sway in the wind all winter without breaking, and 
1 the spring may jbe burned over, when the new 
rowth will quickly start. It may be easily 
rom seed, started in a cold frame and win 
er under its protection andjplanted out in the 
spring where it is to remain. It should have the 
protection of leaves or rough manure during winter 
intil the plants have grown large and strong. 





lwo farmers, Silas and Gladden, met, and this 
what was said: ‘‘Mornin’, Si.”—‘‘ Mornin’, 
Glad. What did you give your hoss for bots ?”— 
Turpentine.” (The next morning.) ‘‘Mornin, 
*“‘Mornin’, Glad. Did you say you ve 
ur hoss turpentine for bots?””—‘‘ Yes.” —* ed 
ine.’—‘‘Mine, too.”—‘‘Mornin’.”— ‘Mornin’.” 
Ex. 
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GERMAN INTERIOR DECORATION 


By CARL BECKER 


HOSE who were privileged to visit 
the German rooms in the Building 


of Varied Industries at 

the St. Louis Exposition 
will recall the beauty of the wood- 
work, which was treated in a man- 
ner new to many people. There 
were wonderful effects in grays 
and blues, and a charm of tone 
and texture seldom seen in Ameri- 
ean interiors. ‘Those who vis- 
itd the Austrian building 
received a stronger impression of 
the possibilities of wood staining. 
“Austrian gray”? became a term 
as distinct and definite as dove- 
gray, pearl-gray, or French gray. 
Not only was the staining of 
the woodwork a revelation, but 
its treatment in relation to walls 
and furniture was equally im- 
pressive. 

The German section offered 
the better opportunity for study, 
for the rooms were so numerous 
and varied that it was possible 
to gain an adequate idea of mod- 
em German work. Not alone 
to architects and decorators were 
the rooms of value, but to all who 
were interested in the decorative 
treatment of houses the schemes 
were immensely suggestive. The 
woods shown were oak, poplar, 
ash, and maple, stained in a va- 
riety of tones. Pear-wood and 
pearl-wood were used as inlays, 
and charming effects were se- 
cured in the way of borders and 
inserts by a reserved use of glass 
and mosaic. In stains the gray 
shades were especially attractive, 
particularly a blue-gray, which 
seems to be as characteristically 


German as the purer, whiter gray is Austrian. 
There were silver-grays, bronze greens, ma- 
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Another View of a Hall in a Country House. 
and Saarinen, Architects 


A Hall in a Country House. 


hogany browns, a dull orange, and a pure 








Gesellius and Saarinen, Architects 





with gray and black, also with gray and 
olive-green. 


Professor Olbrich, of Darm- 
stadt, was the architect of the 
little building containing the 
rooms, also the chief decorator. 
At the time they were designed, 
five years ago, they represented 
the latest and best thought in 
German design and color as ap- 
plied to the house. They could 
hardly be said to be typical of 
German interior work as a whole, 
which fell in some ways behind 
that of America. During the past 
five years most of the new work 
in Germany and Austria has 
been of a very high order. The 
principal architects and designers 
have continued along the path of 
the Secessionists, modifying the 
extreme tendency of the move- 
ment and producing houses which 
are well worth studying, if only 
through black and white repro- 
ductions. 

Of special interest are the 
country house, for the schemes 
chosen are particularly adapted 
to country settings. And Ger- 
man gardens with their sunken 
pools, fountains, and clipped trees 
are as charming in their way as 
English gardens with their walls 
and hedges. Both make a back- 
ground immensely helpful to 
architects, who usually make the 
most of their good fortune. 

In a picturesque locality of Alt- 
Ruppin, on a small tributary of 
the Rhine, there has recently 
been completei a large country 
house for Dr. Max Osborn, of 
Berlin. The architects are 


Messrs. Gesellius and Saarinen, who are also 
yellow, the latter being extremely effective the decorators. The work has been exe- 


The Library of a Country House. Gessellius 
and Saarinen, Architects 
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Detail of Bedroom of a Country House. 
and Saarinen, Architects 





cuted from begi 
nine to end witl 
that perfection ‘of 
detail which is chai 
acteristic of Germaz 
house building. The 
landscape features 
were planned unde! 
the airection ol 
architects and the 
decorative sculpture 
is the work 
Mrs. Saarinen 
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tively add their quota of beauty to the 


neral surroundings. 
The trim is lus s ; i 
e trim is lustrous, but not polished, and 


finished in such a manner as to show the 


xture and grain of the wood. The walls 


entirely of wood in one part of the 
, and wood and plaster combined in the 
irease and window portions. The plaster 
so nearly the tone of the wood, and the 
ining of each has been so successful, that 
almost uniform color is presented. 
The staircase is well placed. It is located 
he right of the entrance, and rises to a 
g landing, where it turns at an angle andigs 
ened from view. Beneath the landing jg 
itting nook,” which provides a delightful 
ner for the receiving of a visitor. It js 
letached from the rest of the hall that it 
es not in any way detract from the formal 
racter of the apartment. An upholstered 
vith a high back fills the corner, the 
ering being the same shade as the wall. 
iare cushions in heavy tapestry carry out 
the architectural idea of the hall. 4 
le with a jar of flowers and two chairs 
ise the furniture. This nook has its 
nging lamp, smaller and more domes- 
n those that light the main hall. The 
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A Bedroom in a Country House 


The Kitchen of a Country House. 
and Saarinen, Architects 


Architect, Cologne 
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ck, which stands near the staircase, is 
nd is the one disturbing note. It is 
wkward heaviness, missing real sim- 
ity and being merely angular. 
Opposite the staircase is a tiled fireplace, 
It, as are many foreign ones, with a small 
pening. The tiles are of rough surface 
thout glaze, yet not lacking in an attract- 
luster. ~The sole decoration is an inter- 
kneeling figure in bronze, which in 
ile looks like a Japanese god. It is 
< and highly polished and gives a needed 
light. 
Three windows look out upon a garden and 
the focus of a larger and more informal 
There are several chairs of a three- 
type, a table holding magazines, and 
long built-in seat. The sole picture of the 
ll hangs over this seat. The subject is 2 
thological one, and is painted in broad 
tones and framed in dull gold. The 
ndows are worthy of note. They form 4 
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The Hall in the Hotel ‘“*Emperor of Austria,’’ Klagenfust. 


up of three, through which the trees of the 

garden have the character of Japanese prints. 
The upper portions of the windows are in 
small square panes without shade or curtain. 
There is but a single hanging for the main 
windows, and this is of silk and woolen serge, 
toning in with the walls. There are no rugs 
in this big hall except in the sitting nooks. 
Toey are of German make, with a simple 
geometric figure in flat broad colors. 
The library or book-room is built in a 
manner seldam seen in this country, but well 
tested abroad, both in old and new houses. 
The books are placed in specially designed 
cases and are made an ornamental feature 
of the room. The woodwork is more highly 
polished than in the hall and is of a much 
darker tone. Its rather somber surface is 
relieved by a simple inlay, or intarsia, of 
colored woods, and by a textile wall hanging 
inwarm tones. While the decorative scheme 
is not severe, the real purpose of the room is 
not lost sight of, and the accessories are simple 
and dignified. 

There are many rooms on the ground floor, 
including a sitting-room, a man’s room, a 
breakfast-room, a dining-room, ete., but we 
reproduce only the hall, the library, the 
kitchen, and a portion of one of the sleeping- 
rooms. . 

In the kitchen is seen the perfection of 


Carl Witzmann, Architect 


modern planning and designing, walls of 
tile and metal, and every convenience for 
continental cooking — 
the whole scheme pre- 
senting an appearance 
of order and beauty 
which few American 
kitchens can approach, 
even where expense is 
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room is so un-American as to be decidedly 
novel. 

The dining-room, designed by the same 
architect, is full of charm. The furniture is 
entirely consistent and the general arrange- 
ment admirable. Sconces are used here as 
in the hall at Alt-Ruppin, and form an orna- 
mental wall decoration by day and a very 
satisfactory means of illumination at night. 
The sconce has been rather neglected by 
American craftsmen, who have missed an 
opportunity for decorative effects with a 
comparatively slight outlay of time and labor. 
The German type is usually plain, and when 
made to harmonize with the other fitments 
is decidedly telling. 

The work of Karl Witzmann, of Vienna, 
is seen in the man’s writing-room, and in the 
room of the Hotel of the Emperor of Austria, 
at Klagenfurt. The first shows a rather 
novel scheme of paneling, and the latter is 





not spared. 

In the detail of the 
bedroom is shown a 
tiled wash-stand and a 
tiled toilet-table, both 
fitted with glass tops, 
and containing an ex- 
cellent suggestion for 
country house fit- 
ments. 

In the sleeping- 
room, designed by Paul 
Backmann, of Cologne, 
we have a novel treat- 
ment of walls and 
furniture. The sup- 
ports of the beds seem 
hardly adequa‘e for 
the weight which they 
uphold, but the wash-stand is well de- 
signed and decidedly attractive with its 
combination of wood and tile, and the whole 





Room. Carl Witzmann, Architect 


interesting for its simplicity, which is of a 
type seldom found in our hotels, though it 
would prove refreshing if carefully duplicated. 








“HUNTING” RUGS FROM 
PERSIA 


HEN Sir Purdon Clarke writes for 

\W the bulletin of the Metropolitan 

Museum — which he does too 

rarely — his knowledge is formu- 

lated in a manner invariably interesting, says 

the New York Herald. While largely an 

array of facts, he manages, nevertheless, to 

give ‘‘movement”’ to what he writes. There 

is nothing pedantic about Sir Purdon Clarke, 

whether answering an interviewer’s ques- 

tions, making an after-dinner speech, or di- 
recting a museum. 

Recently, in announcing the gift by Alex- 
ander Smith Cochran of a so-called ‘‘hunt- 
ing” carpet to the museum, the director 
stated that it was a great boon to the insti- 
tution, as the enormous value of such ex- 
amples renders their purchase by the museum 
He follows this an- 


nouncement with an article in the bulletin. 
According to this article, the finest of these 
‘‘hunting”’ carpets known belongs to theEm- 
peror of Austria, who lent it to the special ex- 
hibition held in Vienna in 1891. There are 
others in the principal European museums 
and large private collections, and the prov- 
enance of several of these have been traced to 
the seraglio at Constantinople, whence they 
were obtained about twenty-five years ago. 
The exact locality of their manufacture has 
not been determined up to the present time, 
although most of the authorities attribute 
these sumptuous works to the city of Ispahan, 
and date them about the sixteenth century. 

The scheme of decoration very often covers 
the entire field of the carpet with floral 
conventional forms, interspersed with trees 
with wild animals chasing one another at 
large. In the center a medallion, either 
round or lemon-shaped, contains seated fig- 
ures, often surrounding a small fish-pond, 


the whole of the inclosure representing a 
conventional Persian garden. 

Although the nomad tribes of Persia and 
Turkestan weave their carpets, or rather 
traveling rugs, with geometrical designs, the 
court and city dwellers endeavor to represent 
on the rug surface a garden, so that when 
traveling for pilgrimage or hunting the rug, 
spread out in front of the tent, recalls the 
home garden, which to every Persian is sym- 
bolical of the highest form of earthly enjoy- 
ment, and when the rug is used in the house 
these hunting scenes recall to them the 
glories of the chase. 

According to measurement, the carpet or 
rug presented by Alexander Smith Cochran 
is 5 feet 714 inches by 8 feet 3 inches, and has 
a green border, with spiral tendrils bearing 
conventional flowers, buds, and leaves, among 
which are birds of gay and varied plu- 
mage. The middle, or fieid, is likewise 
covered with foliage and flowers. 
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A HOME-MADE HOUSE 


T is seldom that a house 

built in bungalow style has 

the architectural character 

of this home-made home; 
sldom that a one-story plan 
works out so attractively. There 
are many points of interest about 
this little house, designed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Isidore Berg, which are 
of value to all house builders, and 
particularly to the ever-increasing 
number of people interested in 
bungalows. The Kast Indian type, 
with its wide veranda running 
around the entire house and ele- 
vated from the ground in order to 
protect it from dampness and 
other and greater annoyances 
is seldom seen here. American 
bungalows are of every deserip- 
tion and the name is not infre- 
quently applied to any rustic . 
house with a one-story plan; sometimes to structures which are 
only rustic. 

The house in question has bungalow features, but is an all-the- 
year residence, and is built with a thoroughness not always found in 
more conventional dwellings. One extremely interesting feature 
is that it contains a patio, a scheme usually associated with a south- 
ern climate, but well adapted to the North when properly con- 
structed. Patios give both space and light to the ground floor, and 
are particularly desirable in winter, when the amount of sunlight is 
limited. The owners of this house appreciated their charm and 
built their home accordingly. The exterior of the house is of 
rough-cast with white trimmings, well disposed windows, a long, 
low roof with projecting eaves, and 1 small, admirably designed 
porch. The lot is sufficiently large to make a good background, 
and the trees, mainly oaks, are remarkably fine. The porch has a 
cement floor and a cement bench, and gives entrance to a tiled ves- 
tibule. The woods used in the trims are birch and oak, with maple 
and oak floors. Two rooms are in oak; the others show a most 
attractive use of birch, a wood which makes a desirable foundation 
for a stain. 

The small entrance-hall opens into the living-room, also into a 
parlor or reception-room. The latter is about eleven feet by nine 





The Living-room, Finished and Furnished in Oak 
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feet, and is treated in a rather for- 
mal manner. On the walls is a 
striped paper hung in panels with 
white moldings, which is pleasing 
with the white trim and mahog- 
any furniture. There are a few 
pictures in oval frames, and. two 
built-in cabinets painted white 
filled with china 

In the big living-room an en- 
tirely different scheme is used. 
An oak trim, an oak floor stained 
nearly the same tone, and furni- 
ture designed on simple, sturdy 
lines make of it a most livable 
place. One side of the room has 
a large fireplace faced with brick 
toning in with the walls and fin- 
ished with a narrow recessed 
shelf. Above the bricks and 
extending around the room is a 
frieze carrying a simple stencil. 
It sets forth a decorative principle expressed from time to time 
in this magazine; namely, that a stencil when well done can be 
made extremely effective in connection with a plain wall. | It is 
treated here as it should be, merely as a stencil. The pattern 
is a decorative unit repeated over and over in one color. The 
old-time idea of a stencil was to have it appear as much as pos- 
sible like hand-work and to use many colors, with an addition 
of gold or bronze. The consequence was that the stencil was 
discarded by decorators. Now it is being revived again in a 
limited way, and usually with charming results. Many of the arts 
and crafts workers realized the value of the stencil in giving a needed 
touch of color in rooms where the wall covering was decidedly 
neutral. It was found in arranging rooms for exhibitions of craft 
work that a natural colored burlap with a simple stencil made a 
most harmonious setting for arts and crafts furniture, metal work, 
etc. In houses which are designed on craftsman’s lines the scheme 
is particularly effective. This living-room has a good deal of craft 
feeling in it, withits beamed ceiling, well-proportioned wall divi- 
sions and plain oak furniture, and the decorative treatment is en- 
tirely sympathetic. 

The dining-room continues the craft idea with an especially 
pleasing color scheme. The trim shows the markings of the wood, 





The Dining-room, Finished in Oak. 
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particularly in the doors, which are in two 
panels instead of the usual four divisions. A 
very, conventionalized “tree frieze” is used 
with decorative charm. Itis rather Japanese 


in its flat broad tones 
and makes that con 
trast of plain and orna 
mental surfaces whicl 
is essential in good de 

oration. An Engli 

authority has define 
proportion as “not 

question of merely reg 
lating the subdivisio1 
of spaces, but a corre 
adjustment of plain a1 
ornamental surfaces 
“The tendency,” he co 


tinues, ‘‘is to err on t 


KitcHean 


score of over-decorat 10! 
rather than over-seve 


ity Even with 
limited purse, the tem} 
tation seems to be 


make the biggest sh 


of one’s money, at 
expense of quality, 1 


that of quantity. Bi 

PARLOR it should be: borne 
mind that any obje 

which has its surf 

decorated all ov 


whether it be a litt 
ox covering with cl 
carving, or a_ whol 
namented iron 
floor to ceiling, it is 1 
nearly so telling as if | 
lished and part left plain for contrast. Here 


consists the art of proportion in determinins 
exactly the due r 


, 
part only were em 


’ 
lationship between re 
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The Bath-room 


cence and enrichment that shall cause the 
latter to be appreciated at its full value.” 

In this house, which stands for many true 
principles, decorative as well as architectural, 
proportion and balance are well represented. 
It is not often that a house built without an 

rchitect is so successful. It is an ex-eotion 
to the rule that architects are always a 
Careful planning, a genuine love 
for house building, and a real architectural 
ibility have made possible the success of this 
home-made home. 


necessity. 








ANCIENT CHESTS 


OMETIMES in old country houses or 
among the stores of curio venders 
are found old chests curiously carved, 
with heavy lids and a massive solidity. 

Persons with a fancy for old furniture treas- 
ure such things. 

People do not often pause to remember 
how much is owing to the age of these old 
chests. So far as immediate uses are con- 
cerned the chest may be said to have deteri- 
orated into the traveling trunk, and that it 
has often become a flimsy article of tin. 

Yet it can be easily demonstrated that al- 
most every article of furniture in our homes, 
says an Eastern paper, has evolved directly 
from the old chest of wood or of stone. Only 
in one instance do we recognize the develop- 
ment —we still speak of a chest of drawers. 

Tables have a similar origin. The old 
chests were also often used as seats and there- 
fore, may have preceded chairs. Wardrobes 
and bookshelves also fulfil offices once be- 
longing to the chest. 

The cradle, the bedstead, spring immedi- 
ately from the same prototype. Some old- 
fashioned beds, like the one you read of in 
‘‘Wuthering Heights,” actually were en- 
closed with wooden panels, like a huge box. 
In the coffin the chest is devoted to what was 
probably its earliest use. When archeol- 
ogists apply the term kistven to the stone 
chambered graves that are found under 


grassy barrows, they are using a word 
literally means stone chest. In parts of Brit 
ain the coffin is still called the kist 

The chest filled many 
life was really more simple; modern neces 
and luxury have not so much invented 
developed. Old carts were chests with ope 
tops that ran on wheels; even the early boa 
had its points of resemblance If we m 
take a common child’s plaything as an accu 
rate representation, we can believe that 
ark of Noah was nothing but a huge chest wit 
sloping top; and perhaps the nursery toy 
not entirely fanciful. 

Classical stories tell us that Danaé and Pe 
seus were exposed at sea in an open box 
is no great stretch of imagination to rega 
the chest placed on wheels as the germ of t 
modern railway train, and the chest place 
in the water as the germ of the modern steat 
ship. The old chest 
of many children, and its 
ed with a species of romantic glamor. 

Some of its survivals are beautiful in then 
selves. We might ponder for hours by t 
side of the old family chest in some count 
house, conjuring to our mind’s eye the hous« 
hold treasures, the domestic linen, the brid 
dresses, the careful gatherings of the prude! 
housewife, that have reposed here secure! 
from century to century. Here were stor 


ses in days w 


history is surroun 


the family heirlooms of apparel or of decora 


tion: here was rich needlework brought 
the young brides. 


is, therefore, the paren 


It was customary for the marriageable 

1idens of old times to have their chests in 
preparation, storing them with the linen that 
they spun with their own hands. Cypress 
chests were preferred for this purpose, as be- 
ing less liable to the invasions of the destroy- 
ing moth. 

[t is said that to this very day in the Tyrol 

bride rides home to her husband on her 
chest; it is her dowry — she is taking to her 
home a treasure that shall last for many 
Elsewhere in Europe, when a gitl 
leaves home for service in the old fashion that 
is fast becoming rare she carrier her property 
with her in a square box, perhaps merely of 
leal, dear to her as enclosing her all. 

Poverty to-day repeats a condition that 
once applied to rich and poor alike; there are 
ingle-room homes in gloomy alleys, attics in 
lingy tenements, where you find scarcely any 
furnishing but perhaps a box. Shakespeare 
tells us to what uses such a box might be put 
in the past, but the box of which he speaks 
was cosilier in its substance and in its con 


tents: 


years. 


ivory coffers I have stored my crowns; 
In cypress chest my arras counterpoints, 
Cost'y apparel, tent and canopies, 

ine linen, Turkish cushions bossed with pearl, 
Valance of Venice gold in needlework, 
Pewter and brass, and all things that belong # 
house or housekeeping. 

These chests were often most elaborately 
decorated on the inner side of the lid, the top 
being left plain, as more comfortable for sitting. 
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A RUSTIC BUNGALOW 


OR an expenditure of $1,000, it would 

be difficult to obtain better results 

than are shown in this 

thoroughly artistic and con- 
venient little bungalow of five rooms, 
bath, veranda, screen porch, and 
roomy attic. The house is built on a 
lot 75 by 200, and faces the east. 
The 18 by 12 living-room and 14 by 
12 dining-room are at the front, and 
have outlook into a charming Cali- 
fornia garden. The floor of the 16 by 
8 veranda is cemented, while flowering 
vines clamber about the support posts 
and reach across the openings, making 
cool, fragrant screens. The porch-rail 
is of six-inch redwood slats, topped by 
a 2 by 8 timber, which makes a rest 
for potted plants. 

The house sits close to the ground, 
on a foundation of cobblestones. 
There is a brick chimney. The roof 
is covered with shakes instead of the 
customary shingles, and by this means 
the rustic effect is increased. The 
eaves have a lap of eighteen inches. 
The house is built after a type called “box 
house,” and in construction is extremely 
simple. The exterior walls are of unplaned 
boards, 1 by 12, running up and down, the 
joints being covered with three-inch batons. 
Half-way between the ceiling and floor line, 
a board 1 by 4 circles the house, after the 
fashion of a barrel hoop, and acts as a sup- 

rt. 

The boards forming the exterior walls are 
planed on one side to make a neat interior 
panel. Thus it will be seen that one thick- 
ness of board answers for both exterior and 
interior wall. The interior paneling extends 
up to the plate-rail, which circles living-room 
and dining-room on the upper line of window 
and door casings. Above the plate-rail is a 
beautifully grained redwood board, eighteen 
inches wide, which forms a frieze. Connecting 
this with the ceiling is a timber 3 by 6. The 
ceilings are of 1 by 4 V and center V, and are 
supported by 4 by 4 pine beams placed three 
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Front Porch with Cement Floor and Slat Railing 





Front Elevation Lois M. Fuller Bungalow, Pasadena, 
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By HELEN LUKENS GAUT feet apart. Redwood predominates in the 


building, Oregon pine being used only for 
floors and ceiling beams. The floors 
throughout the house are of three-inch 
tongue and grove Oregon pine. The 
alcove on one side of the living-room 
is just the space for a large cozy couch 
and soft bright pillows. In the south 
end of the living-room, where it catches 
wealth of sunbeams, is a pretty win- 
dow-ledge, one foot wide and six long. 
Below and on either side of this are 
shelves for books. This arrangement, 
along with the lattice window with 
their dainty hangings, is most attrac- 
tive. There is a similar window-ledge 
on the east side of the dining-room. 
The china-cabinet is a simple affair, 
consisting of shelves set into the wall. 
The south bedroom is partially in- 
closed on one end and one side, by a 
three-foot width of canvas, after the 
fashion of tent-houses. It makes an 
airy, healthful sleeping-room. In the 
adjoining bedroom is a ladder stairway 
leading into the attic, which is floored, 
thus making a fine large storeroom. The 
kitchen is well equipped with cupboards, 
drawers, sink, and other conveniences. There 
is a “cooler” on the north side. There are 
two stationary tubs on the screen porch, and 
best of porcelain fixtures in the bath-room. 
No paint has been used about the house. 
Both exterior and interior have been given a 
coat of wood stain. This preserves the wood, 
and where no color is used leaves the wood 
its natural shade, darkening it just a trifle. 
The interior paneling of redwood, treated in 
this way, is rich and beautiful in appearance. 


Estimate for Bungalow 





Lumber....... cawthivelts wie béa oe ree $400 
Carpenter labor. ...... , Serer rr, 
Masonry ...... se 
Piumbing...... ni’ 
Staining........ are ro 74 
Screens .... my 18 
Doors and windows. soa) Se 
Hardware. . - 50 

Total $1,089 





Looking Through the Living-room 
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MARTHA WASHINGTON’S 
GARDEN 











O rose-bush in the country is so carefully 
guarded as the famous Mary Washington 
bush at Mount Vernon. 

Even when the roses are gone and the 

leaves, too, the graveled paths of Martha 

Washington’s garden are worn by the feet of pil- 

grims. But the rose which Washington planted 

and named after his mother seems to draw their 

steps more than any other plant or shrub, not even 
the Nellie Custis rose excepted. 

Traditions differ as to just why the latter received 
its name. Some say that Major Lewis proposed to 
Miss Custis beside this bush. Others say that 
Washington planted it as near as possible to the 
spot where that tender episode took place, and 
named it after the step- ddaughter who had 
been the light of his house for so long. 

As a matter of fact, it was probably planted at 
the same time as the bush he named after his 
mother, for both are the same variety, a Noisette. 
The blossoms come in clusters, the individual 
flowers being small, from an inch to two inches in 
diameter. emf are white, with the outer petals 

pink. 


ag os with 

e bushes are, strictly speaking, clumps of single 
stems. They must be about ten feet high at this 
season. 

The darkies of the neighborhood say that the 
Nellie Custis rose has magic power; that if any 
lovesick maiden, or would-be lovesick one, will take 
a blossom or spray of leaves from this bush, place 
it under her pillow and sleep on it, a proposal! will 
be hers before the bush blooms again. 


The garden is a dear old place, with its careft 
designed patterns in box hedges. Some of thi 
were planted 150 years ago, when Washing 
himself laid out the len so that his bride 
whom he married the following January — sl 
have one ready to her hand the next spring 

These hedges are fine, healthy ones, which 
trimmed back every year so as to keep then 
than shoulder-high. There are a few holes cai 
by the lighter branches breaking under the weig! 
of sleet a few years ago. But there are no 
breaks, and these holes will slowly fill up 

Taken altogether there must be several hundr 

ards of this patriarchal hedge. In comparison 
ower hedge, also of box, outlining intricate desig 
something like a labyrinth, looks quite youthf 
Yet the latter was set seventy-five years ago 

At this time of year the ancient residents of t 

rden have the place almost to themselves 
ew of the young roses stay out, but most of 
bushes and trees are survivors of another age 

The box hedge is the oldest inhabitant. It w 
planted in 1758. Then come the two rose-busl 











and a calycanthus, a pear-tree and some other 


fruit trees, all introduced by Washington. 
There is the calycanthus, or strawberry shr 


sent from Monticello by Thomas Jefferson. Ther 


is a magnolia grandiflora planted by Washing 
in 1799, the year of his death, and another vari 


of magnolia, the purpurea, planted by Lafayett 


in 1824. 


At the same time Lafayette set out two hydrar 


geas which are now great bushes with stems li 
young trees. There is even one greenhouse 


still alive, though more than a century has passé 


since Martha Washington was its proud possess 
It is a palm. 


Young plants grown from these various histo: 
ancestors are sold at the garden for the benefit 
the place, and here again it is the Mary Washingt 








rose, which is most in demand. They are sold at 
from 25 to 50 cents each. 

Little boxwood plants from the 150-year-olq 
hedge cost from 10 to 50 cents according to size 
Little strawberry shrubs of strictly Jeffersonian 
lineage cost 50 cents. 

The Lafayette hydrangea has a considerable pro- 
geny at from 25 to 50 centseach. The magnolias 
bring from 50 cents to a dollar. while the palm has 
a limited number of descendants that bring any. 
where from $1 to $10 each. 5 

The very wall of brick which encloses the garden 
dates from General Washington’s time. It is low 
and crowned with a substantial white fence. The 
fence is not the original, but a reproduction. 

The long building opposite the garden gate is the 
same which confronted ‘the General and his lady” 
when they went to walk between the boxwood 
hedges, or which Nellie Custis kept an eye on when 
she was being proposed to. 

Parts of this building were there even before the 
place belonged to George Washington. They were 
built by his father probably not long after 1733, and 
were used as slave quarters. 

When General Washington laid out the garden he 
connected these two sloping-roofed, dormer win- 
lowed buildings with a central one witha glass front. 
This is still used as a greenhouse, while the old slave 
quarters are fitted up as sleeping-rooms, and are oc- 
cupied by members of the Mount Vernon Association 
it its annual meeting. 

At one corner of the garden is a small pavilion 
which few visitors notice. It is a little circular 
white house forming an angle of the wall. A flight of 
steps leads to the tiny door, and a red-shingled roof 
slopes toasharp point. It was probably intended 
for a seed-house, or possibly a tool-house. But it 
became the schoolroom where, on occasions perhaps 
when the big house was full of company and distrac- 
tion, the Custis children had their lessons. 








SUMMER CURTAINS 


URTAIN materials come in almost unlimit- 
ed variety. Scrim and swiss—both dotted 
and plain — and madras (there’s a whole 
story in madras alone) and a hundred new 
stuffs have come out, each in attractive 

new ways. 

In scrim the French kind is usually chosen for 
odd differences of weave, says an Eastern paper, 
which result in plaids and squares and stripes (the 
plaids are most popular) of thicker threads, mysteri- 
ously brought together. 

But plain scrim is used, too, plenty of women buy- 
ing it by the yard and making it up, with simply a 
hem and, perhaps, a couple of tucks inside. Or, 
perhaps, instead, the hem is hemstitched and edged 
with a rather narrow, coarse mesh lace of the same 
creamy tint characteristic of scrim. 

If you like briar stitching stitch the hems with a 
contrasting color — not too sharp a contrast, but dull 
Eastern shades of blue or green or red. The stitch- 
ing may be done in any one of a dozen ways — 
straight, or in a wavy line, or with two lines that 
wave and cross each other at intervals, or in little 
circles set apart, yet near enough to make further 
stitching of the hem unnecessary. 

Swiss — plain or dotted or embroidered, ruffled 
or hemmed, left plain or trimmed with rose-printed 
strips — is as good as the day it was first adapted to 
window use, probably better. But it belongs to bed- 
rooms. Don’t use it for down-stairs rooms; madras 
is better for them. 

Madras curtains show more wonderful develop- 
ments than any one of the other stuffs. From the 


palest of all, with just the suggestion of color laid 
its delicate background (just off white), for bedroor 
and down-stairs rooms, to the de ep kinds, definite 
bright with color, for den or library, there are 
hundred changes run on each degree of ci 
depth. 

eaded glass designs have invaded everytl 


in the house-decorating line, from the interestins 
new lamp shades down hey’re fascinating 
madras, either in soft, dull colors which brighten \ 
when the sun shines through, or in alternate blox 
of red and blue, thrown into more striking relief | 





the bars between beir of coarse net 
Colored fishnet, with a larger, more open mesh 
been made up to serve the p Irpose of screer 
without shutting out the ai: In dining-roor 
when the windows of the next-door house are 
pleasantly near, this new fishnet is the best of 
stuffs to use. Sometimes, too 





with a border, made by adapting the design a1 
bringing the motifs closer together: 

By the way, sash curtains are always th 
length of the window from the top to the 
the half sash length is : st never used, even f 
kitchens. There’s such an unfinished look abs 





them! 
For the overhangings and upholstery and 


I 
odd little portiéres there are silkolenes and cretonn¢ 
denims and taffetas, all of h wash, in spite 
their colors — silkolene perhaps less successiu 


than the other three. 





Figured denims are usually a single color, the 
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it is used as drape! 
over the white sash curtains, and some of it is finishe 


difference being in weave, but seeming more in color 
from the way the light strikes those differences. 

Taffeta in upholstery stuffs is a sturdy material, 
about a yard wide, with a little dot about an inch 
apart. It is sometimes printed in patterns, some- 
thing like cretonne patterns, nearly like those of 
tapestries, and is as pretty as it is serviceable. 

And cretonnes are more charming, however, in 
prim little designs (by the way, small patterns are 
best liked for bedroom hangings this year) or in 
bold arrangements of more gorgeous flowers than 
botanists have yet been able to achieve by natural 
nethods. 

Silkolene, of course, as its name would imply, 
opies the designs of drapery silks; and where it can 
be made to answer the same purpose, does it at about 
ne-sixth the cost. But silkolene should always be 
veighted or slipped on a rod in the lower hem as well 
sat the upper. It is too “‘sleazy” a stuff to hang 
free, and soon gets ‘a bedraggled took. Weighting 
sewing little iron weights into the lower hem— 
<eeps it in good order can so makes it last longer. 






During the dinner hour on board a steamer the 
‘ther day a passenger was much disturbed by the 
vulgar way in which the man who sat next 
him ate his meat. At last, after watching him 
pick a bone in a very primitive fashion, he coul 
mtrol his feelings no longer, and, turning to 
the offending party, he said: ‘‘Don’t you think 

11 would be more comfortable if you took that 
ut on the mat ?”— Tit-Bits. 
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inch Factories— Chicagoand Omaha a A No. 020 IDEAL Boiler and 262 ft. of 38-in. A No. 3-22 IDEAL Boiler and 400 ft. of 38- A No. 015 IDEAL Boiler and 175 ft. of 38-in. 
ome- ~_ = ‘ AMERICAN Radiators, costing the owner in. AMERICAN Radiators, costing the AMERICAN Radiators, costing the owner 
se of & kK “4 E si, ; $177, were used to Steam-Heat this cottage, owner $234, were used to Hot-Water heat this $116, were used to Steam-Heat this cottage, 
To Be Sure It’s F ure, ; fh \ at which price the goods can be bought of cottage, at which price the goods can be at which price the goods can be bought of 
- P N any reputable, competent Fitter. This did bought of any reputable, competent Fitter. any reputable, competent Fitter. This did 
or, in Look for CARTER > ai 4 not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, This did not include cost of labor, pipe, not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
iS are yim tile Keg”’ : \ Wie freight, etc., which installation is extra and valves, freight, etc., which installation is freight, etc., which installation is extra and 
or in 1 _ varies according to climatic and other extra and varies according to climatic and varies according to climatic and other 
conditions. other conditions. conditions 
than 
“We will pay $100 and cost of analysis f 
or any other package bearing this brand."* | 
nply, . = 
mpys SANITARY COFFEE MAKER 
about Fits any coffee pot and makes 10 
‘ x cups pure coffee at a time; needs no > 
ys be settler; saves twice its cost in two 
s well weeks. Agents write for terms; " ms 
hang sample lic. Sells at every house, a Deh 
hting DR. LYONS, 123 Day St., Pekin, Ill. Your home is judged by the furnishing of the bed- | 
om: rooms. One glance at these rooms, if they are not dainty 
em and artistic will destroy the good impression made by your living and 
nger. a ** You do the designing—we'll make the rug."’ Y reception rooms. ’ o ht _ 
Th d & Th The bed is the key-note in bedroom furnishing. 
an rea rum “Art Brass Beds’’ 
> the are artistic and pleasing. They are made in period patterns, Colonial, 
V ; 
t to Louis XVL, etc., to match other furniture. : 
> him ugs Mt nate 
could are different from all other rugs, as you can have the color Our catalog “Masterpieces in Brass,” Free. 
ng to Scheme made to harmonize with your requirements. Wool Send us your name and your dealer's name for acopy. ‘ 
aS k or camel's hair weft, heavy and durable. 1f your dealer does _ Choose from our book, and we will see that your dealer is supplied 
thin hot sell them, write for color cardand price list to with the style you select. 
that Arnold, Constable & Co., Distributing Agents, New York. Art Bedstead Co., 3700 Rockwell St., Chicago. 
The Thread & Thrum Workshop, Auburn, N. Y. Metal Beds for twmes and institutions, 
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Caw) LIMBERT’S 


fag | HOLLAND DUTCH 


ARTS & CRAFTS 
FURNITURE 
modeled and constructed 


by Holland Dutch Arts 


and Craftsmen of recog 
nized ability, who live and 


work in the proper en- 





vironment to get superior 
results. 

Made from our best 
native cabinet wood 
White Oak, honestly put 
together in proper struc- 
tural lines, so it will last 
for generations. 

Write for 32 page book 
let showing over 200 pieces of 
the best examples ot Arts and 
Crafts furniture, telling how 
when and Ww hy it is made and 





ee how to procure it at a reason 
able price 


CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY 





GRAND RAPIDS AND HOLLAND - : MICHIGAN 








JOSEPH P. McHUGH & COMPANY UL, Te, re ee 
OF NEW YORK: ESTABLISHED 1878: F bk * baa 








W 


(Natural Willow, Floss Cushion) 


ill ship on receipt of $5.00 
(Money Order or N. Y. Draft) 





r 





Will mail for 25c. 


(t 


THE PORTFOLIO OF 1000 SKETCHES, 
illustrating Quaint and Unusual 


Wi 


FURNITURE OF ORIGINAL DESIGN. . For Dra 


n Stamps 


4 
o be allowed on first purchase) 


llow, Mission and Upholstered aw at Land meet 


es Curtains, Screens, etc: 





9 W. 42d St., Opposite Library. 
(SIGN OF THE "POPULAR SHOP.") 


, les. 
Pacinic Mis,“ Boston Mass. 




















HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 


The best Furniture Book at a reasonable price. 
Over 100 illustrations. $1.74 net, postage prepaid. 


Address THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY, Republic Building, Chicago 




















OLD CHINA| 


BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE 
\ ANY people who admire old blue Staf. 


fordshire are frightened by the pri 
asked for historical pieces, and conclude 
a that buying is impossible. There ay 
many things in Staffordshire besides rare 
lates and platters, and a collection might be con 
ied to that ware, and contain not a single histori. 
il specimen. We have spoken at length of the 
rm of blue pitchers, tureens, and gravy-boats, 
We now sing the praises of sugar-bowls and yep. 
dishes. Some of the deepest blue was used 
pieces of this class, and if the printing is not ql 
ys as clearason a flatter surface, the color more 


atones. 





In a dinner set the vegetable dishes were among 
e most important pieces, and neither the potter 

r the original owner could foresee that some day 
‘lates would be in great demand, and that only 
person in ten would look twice at a potato 
(And so it happened that a few years ago 

was possible to find many charming square and 
dishes, with covers and knobs well preserved 
ffered for sale at comparatively low prices. They 
vere difficult to sell, for they appealed little to the 
ind-dried collector whose imagination was yp. 





Dark Blue ‘Staffordshire 


equal to the task of seeing a vegetable dish suspend- 
ed from -the wall, as were his plates, or placed be- 
behind the glass doors of his cabinet, as were his 
snuff-boxes. But much of the joy of collecting would 
e lost if one tried to live up all the time to one’s 
blue plates and snuff-boxes. Your true collector of 
tea-pots turns traitor occasionally and buys silver 
poons, your enthusiastic hoarder of coins has a 
sneaking love for first editions, your devotee of 
blue plates a real liking for everything made of 
potter’s clay —and so in hunting fora “ Harvard 
College” platter, purchase a blue vegetable dish 
with ,butterflies on it and find a place for it 
somewhere. 

One thing”greatly in'favor of these old pieces is 
that they can be made to serve a real use. As nut 
dishes, some of the low square specimens are 
charming. There are many ways to use them, and 
they are of a type that lend themselves to table 
lecoration. They are useful first and beautiful after- 
vards, and they in no way suggest collectors’ pieces, 
which is occasionally gratifying. As fruit dishes, 
minus the covers, they are very decorative. 
Red apples are highly interesting when placed in 
blue china, while oranges in a blue dish won the 

raise of William Morris. And why not use old 
dishes if you have them? 

We know a young woman who could never be 
revailed upon to appear at breakfast until some 
yne gave her a flowing blue tea-set which she re 

med a coffee-service and used in a blue-and-white 
lining-room. The joy of pouring her own coffee 

ym an old, high, slender tea-pot was greater than 

t of a breakfast tray in her room, and thus what 
Mr. George” of the Rollo books would call “a 
oral reform” was brought about by old china. 

Old flowing blue as a luncheon-service is not to 

despised, and it ean be found in sufficient num- 
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a Making of or 
ey Good Lamp- 
oy Chimneys 


may be called an art contribu- 
tive—for certain it is that a 
chimney of clear glass, 
that won’t break from 
heat, so carefully de- 
signed and fitted as to 
give correct draft and 
avoid smoking, is es- 





sential to both artistic 
and practical lamp re- 
quirements. 
Lamp-chimneys of 
this sort bear my 
name, MACBETH, as 
a guide and guar- 
antee. I make the correct size 


and shape for every burner. 


My Lamp-Chimney Book insures get- 
ting the right chimney for any burner, 
and gives suggestions about lamps, 
chimneys, wicks, oils, and telis 
how to keep lamps in order. 

1 gladly mail it free to any 
one who writes tor it. 


MACBETH 
Pittsburgh 
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I First Impressions Are Best 


The entrance to your home gives your caller the impression of dignity _ hospitality wnen 
its construction is honest and its design is in good taste 


Morgan Doors 


| make most impressive entrances. Not only are they designed correctly according to the best ideas in doors, but they 
are built honestly from the best grade of hard wood and by workmen who know how to make good doors. 
rgan Doors are all stamped “Morgan” which is a guarantee—one we stand by—to replace any Morgan Door if 
it fails to give satisfaction. They are guaranteed not to crack, warp, or shrink. 
wee Doors are in all architectural styles, mission, chateau, empire, colonial, etc., and for inside or 
outside use. 


“The Door Beautiful” Book Free S220, sich siom'sta'acteritad thc Waautiss of alotaast Besant 
Morgan Company, Dept. E Oshkosh, Wis. 


Distributed by Morgan Sash & Door Co., Chicago, Tl. Morgan Company. Oshkosh, Wis. Morgan Company Baltimore, Md 
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When You Build 


Try to keep in mind the fact that New 
Process Standard Stained Shingles offer 
economical advantages which you cannot 
afford to ignore. 

Our booklet convincingly explains 
10 good reasons for their use. Every- 
where conscientious architects are specify- 
ing them. Write 


Standard Stained Shingle Co. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 











BOI LER Catalogue on Application. BAB SI13aa4 ST. 





FIREPLACES remove the chill from the house in 
Spring and Fall. Have you seen our illustrated cat- 
alogue of BRICK MANTELS? We will send you one. 
Address: 

Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Company, 165 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass., Dept. 14. 
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Get Shades 
meee; That Wear 




















Ordinary shades ‘‘crack’’ because they are ‘‘filled’’ with 
chalk to make them opaque. 

In handling, this chalk breaks and drops, leaving the unsightly, 
conspicuous pinholes and lines so often seen. 

Brenlin, the new window shade material, is made wi/hou/ A Brenlin Shade 
filling of any kind, but with a natural body that makes it hang straight and smooth and rea//y sh 

It is supple, not stiff—there is nothing about it to crack ! 

It won’t wrinkle or sag, won't let in a glare like Holland shades. 

Won't show shadows! Won't spot! Won’t fade! Go to your dealer's and 


y Th 
Brenlin <a Material 


Patented 1906. Trade-mark Kegistered 


. - , ram Look for this Marking — 
It is made in all colors and several tones of each color The name Brenlin is perforated in theedge =— 
and in Brenlin Duplex, dark one side, light the other. With of Pecan pop pel gtel pam Np tag CE habs 
Brenlin Duplex you can have a uniform color outside, yet the shade in your hands, but before your 
inside have the color that blends with each room. shades are hung make sure that it is there. It 

If your dealer hasn't Brenlin, we will give you the name is your protection against shades that & like 


of one who has, or supply you direct. 


Write today for samples in colors and our new booklet, 
showing how the best lighting effects are secured. 


Brenlin, but crack 
CHAS. W. BRENEMAN & Co nr 
2070-2072 Reading Road, Cincinnati +4 


























The House Beautiful ¥o!s.XXtanaxxim 10 ACRES OF PEONIES 


, t ther, now ell 
ready. Price $3.00, e THE HOUSE Over 200 varieties 
to select from 








xpress paid. 
BEAUTIFUL COMPANY, Republic Bldg., Chicago. 
Our 1908 catalogue, containing many 





halftone illustrations, authentic descriptions 
and a valuable treatise on the growing and 
care of the peony. It is the most complete 
catalogue of these plants ever published. If 
you are interested, write today for a free 
copy. Weare the largest growers of peonies 
in the world. 


COTTAGE GARDENS CO., Inc. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Best Furniture Book 
CALLED 
HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 
BY MAIL $1.74 


ADDRESS: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BLDG. CHICAGO 




















QUEENS, LONG ISLAND N. Y. 


























Wer TX One Turn 


J es it Hot (4 

| ee 

= On a hot day there's no occasion for even strik- \W* 

. ing a match when you want clean, hot water at 

any hot water faucet in the house if there's a Ruud 

Water Heater in your basement. You simply turn any hot 

water faucet for as mach oras little hot water as needed. The water flows 

scalding hot in ten seconds. One or all hot water faucets may be open, yet the supply of hot water 

is inexhaustible, and there’s no trouble, no extra heat or unsightly range boiler inthe kitchen, The 


UUD Automatic Gas . 
Water Heater | 


& gives hot water at the least cost because it 7s in operation only 











e: while hot water is flowing. It is started by turning any hot 

na water faucet; it automatically regulates itself while faucet is 

6A NN open, and stops working altogether the moment faucet is 

aN closed. Burns either natural or artificial gas. The quickest, 

/ cleanest, most convenient, most economical and most prac 
\ /\ tical water heater made. 


Easy to attach in your basement to pipes already installed. 
It takes a book to tell aboutit. Write for this FREE book to-day 
\ and for list of families in your vicinity who use the Kuud. 
| RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. A, Pitisburgh, Pa. 
~ \ (Branches every where) 


British Rood Manafacturing Company, London, Eng. 
FOREIGN :— {Rana Heisswasser Apparatebau, Hamburg, (iermany. 











inne 


bers for actual table use; thanks to m 
“authorities” who have reviled it as being unin 
teresting and commonplace, it has never been made 
the object of a mad rush. It is not soft mt 
Sevrés, nor old black Hawthorne; it will never be 


any ching 


‘ 


known as “suitable only for a museum,” no 
termed fine enough “ to grace inlaid cabinets ” bet 
as actual blue to use on the table it ranks next to 
old Staffordshire, and is far more attractive than 
modern wares. 

All the potters of Staffordshire, both the famous 
and the less famous ones, made dinner sets. It 
is possible,to find vegetable dishes of all kinds bear. 
ing the name_of Wood, Clews, Stevenson, Rid, ay 
and others equally celebrated. The blue of Teen 
is well know by the Syntax, Wilkie, Don Quixote 
and “‘States” designs; that of Wood by many 
English and American scenery pieces, including 
Niagara Falls, several famous American cities 
Lafayette at the tomb of Washington, Lafayette 
at the tomb of Franklin, both alike except for the 
lettering, the pretty Cadmus design, and a host of 
others which may be found in books devoted to 
the subject of “historical” china. While Clews 
and Wood made their wares in the same manner 
the blue differs considerably. Clews used a dee; 
coloring and paid less attention to light and shade, 
The blue of Wood has been commented upon from 
time to time in these columns as being especially 
fine. The printing of all Staffordshire pieces varies 
ind often the cups and saucers of a tea-set will 
show a difference in clearness and depth. When 
the printing is successful there is a fine range of 





Medium Blue Staffordshire 


lor in everything from Enoch Wood’s hand. He 
knew the importance of values as some of the old 
potters did not, and this, by the way, is a factor 
which the imitators of old-blue usually disregard. 
In the various copies of the Syntax plates, 
hiefly ‘‘Dr Syntax Painting a Portrait of His 
Landlady,” the color is laid on with a heavy hand. 
lhe border loses all decorative force, and the center 
f the plate is dark where it should be light, and 
ice versa. It is difficult to see how any one save 
novice in collecting could ever be deceived by this 
gery. The “‘Landing of Layfayette,” also imi- 
ited, has a blackish tone in the chadews which is 
ever found in genuine Clews blue. The Lafayette 
\itation was carried on only in a small way, but 
the Syntaxes were taken very seriously, and were 


the sensation of the hour among blue collectors 


bout seven years ago. They cropped up a auc- 
ion sales and in reputable antique shops and caused 
any discussions and much heart burning, par- 


ticularly among those who paid thirty dollars for 


1e eccentric doctor at the easel. No one knew 
vhere the plates were made, nor where they came 
rom, so many hands had they passed through, 
ut after a year they almost disappeared. They 


were “withdrawn” as quietly as they had 
1 ) ) 


it upon the market, and Dr. Syntax has since 
yeen given a long rest. He seldom appears in the 
riginal, and when he does he is held at suchs 
igh value that only the favored few can buy. 

There is a tale of a farmer’s wife making her 
Thanksgiving pies on Syntax plates — using ‘“‘Dr. 
yntax and the Dairy Maid” for mince, “Dr. Syn- 


tax Disputing his Landlady’s Bill” for pumpkin,’ 


i “Dr, Syntax Sketching from Nature” for 
ried apple. The enterprising collector who bought 
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The Service of 
Experienced Decorators 


GREAT many people feel the need of 

intelligent, artistic advice when build- 

ing or remodeling their homes. They 
realize, however well designed the house, it’s 
the things that are put into it and what is put 
on the walls, ceilings and floors that give it the 
happy, homelike atmosphere. 


Interior decoration is an art in itself. It 
is possible to produce almost any effect by 
the judicious use of color, wood finishes and 
fabrics. 

It is to give just such helpful advice that 
The Sherwin-Williams Co. maintains a Deco- 
rative Department with a competent staff of 
decorators and designers. 


CIFICATIONS 


How to Make 
The Home Beautiful 


HIS Decorative Department is prepared 
to furnish complete color schemes with 
color sketches and descriptions for the 
interior decoration of any one room or suite 
or all the rooms of a house together with the 
exterior decoration if requested. The sugges- 
tions will also include wall decorations, rugs, 
tapestries, furniture, and other things to go 
with these finishes so as to produce any desired 
results. 
Our plan of giving you this expert service 
is a very simple one. Write for full detailed in- 
formation. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co, 


LARGEST (BECAUSE BEST) PAINT & VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD 
Address all inquiries to 625 Canal Road, N.W., Cleveland, Ohio 
in Canada to 639 Centre St., Montreal 
London Address: 7 Weill Court, Queen St., E. C. 
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THE HOME FINISHING OF 
WOODWO 





OHNSON’S Wood Dyes solve every 
problem for the amateur cabinet 


maker and the handy man about 
the house. 


All the trouble you have had mixing 
colors ground in oil, thinning with tur- 
pentine, etc., is now done away with. 

Fourteen shades of Johnson’s Wood 
Dyes are now at your service in any 
quantity you desire. 


Johnson’s Wood Dyes are dyes—not 
stains. They bring out the beauty of 
grain. They do not cover the wood. 
They do not contain varnish. They are 
not combined with a finish. 


They simply penetrate the pores, 
dyeing the wood the exact shade that 
you desire, bringing out the beauty of 
grain and accentuating it. 


There is no other preparation like 
Johnson’s Wood Dyes. Your painter 
cannot mix for you a stain or finish of 
any sort which can in any way compare 
with the Johnson’s Wood Dyes. 
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JOHNSONS 
Woop DYE 















F a — - es : x ttl te 


HESE Wood Dyes. were git 

us for use in ou v 
makers of the finest rdw 

world, and in placing them 

endeavoring to meet a demand 

effort to create. 

Johnson’s Wood Dyes may be 
furniture, and floors. ‘The finis : 3 Ry 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax w! 
lustrous finish which cann 
preparation. 

This Prepared Wax is suits 
work, furniture, and floors 
dye, shellac, varnish or any 
Wax is easy to use; simply apply 
cloth and bring to a polish with a 


IMOWNCANEG 


ARTISTIC WOOD FINISHES _ 


Johnson’s Wood Finishes are f sale 
packages by high class paint d Ss eV 
use of them you benefit by « f 


48-Page Illustrated Book Free 


J 





Edition HB 


Send us your name and address a lt 1at 
booklet illustrated in colors, “‘l I ent of | 
Woodwork and Furniture.”” It lls t st an 
economical way to finish or refinish t t rhome 
can do the work yourself and the exr 3 Ser 


name today. 

If you desire to refinish a piece w 
coating, get Johnson's Electric 5S 
makes easily removable any coating on 

Write today for the 48-page strat 
information about dyes and all John 

Address 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON e, W 
“The Wood Finish 
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Will You Represent 





agent. 
by any magazine. You know The 
intelligent people with homes. 
subscribers at this time. 
Write us at once, giving references. 


The House Beautiful, 





The House Beautiful? 


want a reliable, energetic young tvoman or young man in each town to act as our 
We pay the largest commission and have the best proposition ever made 


House Beautiful. You know that it appeals to 


We are making special inducements to get new 
Will you join our staff? You can easily make $5.00 a day. 
Address 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


Republic Building, Chicago 








L 





se 


these plates, scarred and browned from {muh 
baking, considers them the particular prizes amo 
two hundred and twenty-nine pieces of Staffont 
hire. Not all his specimens are historical, but the 
ollection includes many of the famous plates anq 
latters, an almost complete set of Syntaxes, sey. 
| Don Quixotes, and all the Wilkies. ’ The 
Hudson River portfolio is well represented, and it 
s possible to compare the printing of Stevenson 
idgway, Clews, Woods, Adams, Rogers, with 
thers of the blue brotherhood. Around his 
lining-room is a shelf devoted to sugar-bowls 
nd they form a most varied assortment from the 
arly bowls without handles to the high, narrow 
ctagonal specimens which marked the end of 
called colonial china, and they are of every 
lor known to the pottery world of Staffordshire— 
lark blue, light fey all the ‘‘mediums, ” pink 
reen, lilac, brown, black, gray, red, and mulberry. 
id they are very ornamental, particularly as the 
lates and platters are hung elsewhere. 


LITHOGRAPHIC STONE HOUSE 


PLAIN, plastered stone house about fifty 
yards from the ancient city hall of Nurem- 
berg, Germany, has nothing to distinguish 
4 it from the other old houses of the neighbor. 
hood except that it is built of lithographic 
one, worth from six to twenty-one cents a 
So lithographers who go to Nuremberg 
ler from the worn tourist trails to see the 
nder, says the Kansas City Star. 
‘he house was built about 1680, nearly one hun. 
ed years before Alois Senefelder, the discoverer 
lithography, was born. Andreas Lichtenstein, 
ho built it, took the stone easiest to get, and 
sured it for the trouble of carrying it away. 
w the material in the building is worth about 
4 1) 
The present Andreas Lichtenstein, a descendant 
* the man who built the house, has said “Nein” 
ut once a month for the last twenty years to 
ulators who want to buy his home and tear 
lown for the stone. It is his home, and was that 
his forefathers, and he refuses to part with it. 
lithographers, with thoughts of rising prices, 
»k and sigh. 
Lithographic stone is found in commercial quan- 
es only in Bavaria. The largest quarries are 


ar Nuremberg. 


id 











THE MAN WITH THE SPADE 


What are the chickens laughin’ for?” said Suburbs 
with a spade. 
see you dig, to see you dig,” the City Cynic said. 
What makes ’em wait, what makes ’em wait?” 
said Suburbs with a spade. 
They’re waitin’ for the seed you plant,” the City 
Cynic said. 
they love a country garden, with room to 
scratch and play; 
ey hope you'll keep on diggin’ and a-rakin’ clod 
iway 
’ when you start to plantin’ vegetables they'll be 
gay, 


hey’re ready to start scratchin’ in the mornin’! 


Vhat are the roosters crowin’ for?” said Suburbs 
with a spade. 
1 hear the hens a-cacklin!” 
Cynic said; 
1ey’re glad to see those packages of seed you 
brought from town, 
so they’re sendin’ tidings of the good times up 
und down!” 
know you'll never see ’em when another 
shall rise, : 
ugh it’s growin’ weather and the summeis 
the skies; 
g feed for chickens every seed a fellow 


“Oh, yes!” the 





they’re ready to start scratchin’ in the mornin’! 
— Bentztown Bard. 





YJOME- MAKING 22% PROFESSIO 


—an illustrated 70-page booklet free. Home-study courses eal 


books: Health, F: Housekeeping, Children, Dress 


ete, For home-makers, teachers, and for well paid positions. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 611 W. 69th St., Chicago, ih 
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iG you have young folks who use | 
water colors at school or at home, 
or if you're “young folks’ yourself, 
you want the quality which the name | 
Devoe stands for. 


We're headquarters for all kinds of supplies 
for artists and students ; we make color boxes 
from the small 3-color box shown to the 
artists’ complete outfit. Water colors in 
cakes, % pans and tubes for school use. 
Brushes of all kinds; Devoe quality. Send 
for catalogue to Dept. F. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street - Chicago | 
Fulton and William Streets. - New York | 
1214 Grand Avenue - - Kansas City 





51 Wa! 


Not a mark nora ww, « 
print—move a trunk or 
piano across the floor, if 
you wish — even if you 
dent the wood, you can’t 
crack the Varnish. s 
Send for Sam le Fonel 
finished with 7 Floor > 
Varnish. ‘Test it for yourself 7 
—hbititwithahammerorstamp fe 
onit. You may dent the wood & 
but the Varnish won't crack off, 


It's water proof too. r=) 
Buy from your dealer. oo 
Write us for sample and Booklet. == 

PRATT & LAMBERT, ine. © 

81 Tonawa’:da Street, Buffalo, N.Y. = 
FACTORIES a 
= 


NEW YORK SUFFALO cHIcaco 
LONDON PARIS HAMBURG 





















ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND CLOCKS 


We would call your attention to many pieces to be sold or exchanged con 


sisting of Furniture, China, Sheffield, Pewter, Lamps and Clocks. Restoring | 


by skilled workmen. Write for photo or descrip i 
N. E. ANTIQUE EXCHANGE 
37 Harvard St. Boston, Mass. 








{ Old Colonial Cedar Chest) 


Perhaps you have lifted the lid of your reat-grand- 
mother's cedar chest. The dainty linen yreathes out 
a perfume—even the fleecy blankets show no touch of age. 

The genuine Southern Red Cedar of which our many styles 
of chest are made isabsolute protection against mot..s, dust 
anddampness. The Old Colonial Chests are trimmed with 
copper bands — studded with old fashioned, flat-headed, 
copper nails. Such chests are gifts of sentiment and usetul- 

hess for Birthdavs, Weddings and Christmas. Send for 











Catalog. After you selecta chest we prepay transportation. 
If it is not satislactory we prepay return charges. 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. H., Statesville N. C Cy 
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Siyles Change ry 
but 


Complexionst 
Remain in 
fashion 


Everyone distinguishes 
between the beauty that 
is one’s own and that be- 
longing to one’s clothes. 
A goodcomplexion makes 
a woman pretty in the plainest costume, while 
the most elaborate gown cannot make handsome a 
woman who has not a good complexion. Styles 
come and go, but the fresh, clear, rosy 
skin is. always the fashion—more 
so to-day than ever 


POMPEIA 


Gives a Clear, Fresh, Velvety Skin 


—a cleanser—not a cosmetic—so that it makes good complexions and keeps complex 


MASSAGE 
CREAM 


ions good. Its use makes real, natural complexions—not artificial im 


It contains no grease and cannot promote the growth of hair. It is scientific 
—you rub it safo the pores of the skin and then rub it “uf, clearing them of « 
clogging dirt—leaving them clean and ready to perform their natural d es 

Pompeian Massage Cream is soothing and “smoothing” in its effect 
massaxe increases the blood circulation, takes away all flabbiness and renders 
face plump, rounded and with a natural glow—the inevitable result 


-ompeian is the largest selling fac ecream 1 e wor 10,000 jars 


being made and sold daily. It is neta* i rt As cream to 
fill the pores, but a massage cream that cx 


Would You Like a “un Sample? 


Our :jlustrated book on Facial Massage, an invaluable cuide for t proper care of the 
skin, and a! iberalsample of Pompeian Massage Coane sent free (Use e of the per- 
forated } st cards at beginning of advertisin n.) Price sox and $1 per jar, sent pust- 
paid to any part of the world, on receipt of price, if your dealer hasn’t it 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 149 Prospect St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Pomprian Massage Soap is appreciated by all whe are particular im regard te 















the quality of the ap they use For sale by all dealer 25 cents a cate; box 











WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 





Dutch Hall Settle 


Suggestion 


Our Specialty is 
Cottage Furniture 


(Simple in line and well built ) 


DAPTED to Shore and 

Country Houses. Can be 
furnished unfinished or stained 
to match interior decorations. 
A request will bring a pack- 
age containing 200 distinctive 
patterns. Visitors are invited 
to inspect specimen pieces dis- 
played in our warerooms. 


BOSTON 


MANUFACTURERS 
32 CANAL STREET 
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Sunday evening; and the maid is out. 


So Helen and Tom and Helen’s sister “do the dishes”. 
Sister puts the dishes away 


Helen washes. Tom wipes. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





Helen’s hands are as dainty as her face; and she intends to keep them that way 


So, when she washes the dishes, she uses Ivory Soap. 


She knows that Ivory Soap will not hurt her hands. 


and coarse and hard. 
of any kind. 
and for washing dishes. 


It contains no “free” alkali; no chemicals; no injurious ingredient 
It is the ideal soap for the bath, for the toilet, for fine laundry purposes 


True, it costs more than ordinary laundry soap—two or three cents a week mors 
But what does that amount to, as compared with the satisfaction that comes from scrup 
ulously clean dishes; from the improved appearance of one’s hands and from the know 


ledge that Ivory Soap is pure and sweet and wholesome ? 


Ivory Soap........ 99 *0 Per Cent. Pure. 
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It will not make them red 
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" SH 
NSENSE| 


‘Papa, what is the person called who brin 
in contact with the spirit world?” 
’— Houston Post. 





“A bartente 


son.’ 

Mother (crossly)——-Tommy, haven’t I told You 
you must not talk when I am talking? Tomm 
But. mamma, you won’t let me stay up after You g 
to bed ! — Sketch. 


Hewitt—My wife is up to date. Jewett—Sheat) 
gown or Merry Widow hat? Hewittt—Neithe. 
she asked me this morning if I had any emergeng 

rrency.— Town Topics. : 








Hubby, the janitor of these flats is unmarried” 
What of it?”—‘I really think he is becoming 
interested in our oldest daughter.”—‘‘There yu 
go again with your pipe dreams! Last week it wy 
1 duke.”— New York Globe. 





So,” remarked the boyhood friend, “you ap 
in the swim.” ‘‘Mother and the girls think | 
1m,” answered Mr. Cumrox, “but my person 
feelings are those of a man who has fallen ove. 
board and ought to be hollering for help.”- 
Washington Star. 


RULES FOR NEWSPAPER WRITERS 


When the situation clamors for a pardonable lic 

Please begin your observation with, ‘‘As No On 

Will Deny.” 

a modest little, bashful little effort to de 

ceive, 

Kindly use the introduction, ‘‘We have Reasm 

to Believe.” 

the information’s doubtful, 

dismayed thereat, 

Finding refuge in the sentence, ‘‘’Tis an Opa 
Secret That —” 

You may search the very marrow of your cor 

troversial foes 

With that phrase of cold disparagement, ‘‘As 
Every Schoolboy Knows.” 

And a fraud will seem as pious as a missionary 


With 


When 


be no whit 


tract 
With the prefatory label, ‘‘It is an Undoubtei 
Fact.” 
So by paying close attention to a few such nile 
+ as these 





You will speedily be able to prevaricate with eax | 
7 





Old Gentleman — And if you had five hundred 


dollars and multiplied it by two, what would you | 


get? Boy—’Nautomobile!— Harper’s Weekly. 








Mrs. Hiz— I don’t take any stock in these faith 
cures brought about by the laying on of hands. 
. Mrs. Diz— Well, I do; I cured my little boyd 
~ the cigarette habit that way— New York Globe. 











Company and its branches. 


THE HOUSE 


registered. All rights reserved. 


BEAUTIFUL 


Two dollars and fifty cents per annum, in ad- Renew as early as possible, in order t 
vance, postpaid to any part of the United States; a break in the receipt of the numbers. | 
$3.00 to Canada ; to foreign countries comprised dealers, Postmasters, and Newsdealers re 
in the Postal Union, $3.50. subscriptions. : : 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, un- Advertising rates to be had on Pp pigeteiann 
less made by registered letter, or by check, THE House BeavutTirut will not be resr 
express order, or postal order. ble for manuscripts and illustrations subn 

. P ? but uses all due caution in their car 

When a change of address is desired, both Entered as second-class matter Feb. s, 
the old and the new address should be given. at the Postoffice at Chicago, I ander A 

The trade supplied by the American News March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1908. Trade 








The House Beautiful Company, Republic Building, Chicago 


If ye please, mum,” said the ancient hero, ina 
yep , 


‘Well, I ain’t gotit,” snapped the woman fie 
as the door closed with a bang.—Victoria Eagle. 








‘Pa,”’ said little Bobby, who had been allowed 
to sit up a little while after supper, with the 
understanding that he was to ask no foolish 
questions, ‘‘ean God do everything?” ‘‘Ye. 

Can he make a two-foot rule with only one end 
to it?” ‘‘One more question like that,” said hus 
father, ‘‘and you will be packed off to bed. 
Bobby was silent for a few moments and the 
asked: ‘‘Pa, can a camel go ten days without 


9)? 


water?” ‘‘Yes,myson.” ‘Well, how many days 
could he go if he had water?” 








The next thing 








30bby knew he was in bed.— Sun. 


y 


appealing voice, as he stood at the back doord } 
the cottage on Monday, ‘‘I’ve lost my Ie j 
y 

















TECO POTTERY 


TINS yoy f has a soft, mossy green color | 
rartender all of its own. Ee | 




























































* In originality of design, beauty 
told yoy of lines and refinement of ex- Se 
Tommy pression, it has secured that 
eT You py “quiet ec stacy" from the con- O 
ie No Excuse for 

“Nels he things in your home that you are 
~Neither To the things in your home that you ar 
mergengy proud of, add one of our rare designs M Being Fooled 

and have a double ap prec iation coming 
— from your own joy in living with it and 
howe the commendatory remarks of your When a paint test is so simple that a child can accomplish it as 
ek it wa neighbors. easily as a man, there is no excuse for being fooled into buying a 

In various forms of lamps, vases, ferneries, candle sticks, a neigh _ . 
r punch bowls, trays, etc. Ask your local dealer or write substitute for White Lead, or White Lead which has been adulterated 
You ar for be oklet 

* us [or r ° 
bee THE GATES POTTERIES with chalk, clay or pulverized rock. | 
~ over 631 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. When a pigment is thus adulterated, the characteristics which fh 
= , ° ° . 
— make Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil the best paint 
— I 

to are destroyed. 


ay MAGAZINES CHEAP There is no protection whatever in the name “White Lead” — 








McCLURE’S ) Regul > te is §s th abused, Often a keg labeled “White _/ 
t to de DELINEATOR mand the term is so much abused. 2 e 
WORLD'S WORK -” Lead” has absolutely no White Le ad in it. But the words 
Reason HOUSE BEAUTIFUL $7.50 


: “White Lead” on a keg which also bears the Dutch Boy 
— SENSATIONAL PRICE $4.50 Painter trade-mark, mean White Lead and nothing else. 




















FOR LIMITED TIME 
m: Paint Test Outfit F 
DON'T WAIT: —The offer is good for 1 ree 
our con new and renewal ese Ar- ain e u FULL WEIGHT KEGS 
e range for your magazine reading now We will send y yu, free, the The Dutch Boy Painter on 
a, “ ae " _ ay ’ a keg guarantees not only 
Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL means of proving our guaranty, to- purity, put full weight of 
- 1G . 4 ‘ ¥ ite Lead. Our packages 
salonary REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO gether with valuable painting infor- are not we'ghed with the 
- 4 k f T E contents; each keg contains 
' eee ditetencietess-acaacedenantunaciaatnenredaniensnaenndetennacemeten P f Ask r st .quipment the amount of White Lead 
doubted ee - ' — . designated on the outside. 
\ ° Address 














ch rae ne You Going to Build? 
ai fe have secre a sl ppl of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 











































nur se of “se tang ‘and Out, e in whichever of the ving cities is mearest you: 
_ Homebuilders’ Mavazine” and while me WH) i vn Bovtieveland (Bt Louis 
uld you lat—we will send twenty-four issues, Fijindelphie (John. nal Lead & Oil Co.) 
ekly. express paid, for Five Dollars. ; wy, 
Hu indreds of illustrations and plans of ; 
se faith Dwelling Houses, Large and Small, representing 
ids, a wide range of cost and adapted to varied =— 
t 
> boy of Sites, climates, individual tastes of their owners 
and many other conditions. 
Formal Gardens providing a setting for the 
ro, in an louse and enhancing the Architecture. — — —_ ._ 
door of Interiors of Houses. A!! rooms of the House 
y leg.” Individua y Treated. Unig Rooms and 
fiercely, Ingenious Arrangements. Furniture and 
D rati 
agle. coration. A Yearly Income of $1500 | to $2500 


tay see Types of Buildings, such as Farmsteads, Mo n e bes ten Secinil tae eee eie Vebinin olen oe to appreciate the 
allowed idios, Private Chay 3m s and Stables, fact that = SE Decoratio is a subject in whicl thousands of intelligent 
ith the Chaut irs’ and Cx men’s © t women are intensely int d. 


s irters, Green- 


foolish houses and Garden: er's Cottages, Orangeries, IN YOUR OWN COMMUNITY 
“6 Yes," quash Courts, and Ridir ( irts, Bowling you can make a ood median wtttidbees we : BP wen cnn davete alt 
one end “0 eys, Water Towers, Boathous s, Chi idren’s or of your time to our work, a handsome income ; om 
*: his wget ee s, G lest Lod; es, Swim ming Pools me The HOU SE BE ae TIFU l is the one magazine which is THE authority on 
u and Bath-houses Summer and Tea He uses, etc. house decoration and kindr ibjects. We want smart. bright women in every 
community to take s wane ats ng the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Unusually good 
d the: Twenty-four numbers, express paid for $5.00 inducements to agent : 


without Send at Once, Before the Supply is Exhausted Women Write to-day for information and terms to 


y days 
© thing THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL co. Circulation Dep't, House Beautiful, Republic Bldg., CHICAGO 
Republic Bldg., Chicago 






































R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., PRINTERS. CHICAGC 








J JGOULD 0G 


Winner of the Glidden and Hower Trophies 





The season of 1909 will see the mechanical excellence of 
the PIERCE cars produced in a greater variety of types. 


RUNABOUTS BROUGHAM SU 8sURBANS 
The new models (4 and 6 cylinder) 


include TOURING CARS LANDAULETTI LANDAUS 


(for 2, 3,4, 50r7 passengers) 


They can be seen at and prices obtained of the PIERCE ARROW dealers in 
every large city. 
THE GEORGE N. PIERCE Co. (Members Association Licensed), BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















